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Roberts Brothers 


NEW BOOKS. 

DANTE. A Sketch of his Life and Works. By May 
ALDEN WARD. Ilvol. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A delightful study of the Poet’s life and works, written 
with remarkable clearness and lucidity, both of style and 
arrangement. The book contains an index and a biblio- 
graphy of the most useful works on the subject. 

DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE. By Dante GaBRIEL 
Rossetti. A ‘new American edition. l vol. 12mo. 
Cloth. Gilt. Price, $2.00. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI’'S COLLECTED 
WORKS: Poems and Prose. Edited, with 
Preface and Notes, by WILLIAM M. Rossetti. 2 vols, 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt. Trice, $6.00. 

BETWEEN WHILES. A Collection of Stories. By 
HELEN Jackson (“H. H.”) 1 vol. 14mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1 25. 

The opening story, “The Inn of the Golden Pear,” oc- 
cupies more than one-third of the book, and 1s printed 
from Mrs. Jackson’s ériginal MS. 
MRS. SIDDONS (THE ACTRESS). 

NARD, author of ‘ Rachei Félix.’ The fifteenth volume 
in the “Famous Women Series.” 16mo0. Cloth. 
Price, $1. 

LONDON OF TO-DAY. An 
for the season. 1887. 
12mo. $1.50. 

This handbook will be found both practical and enter- 
taining, and so not undeserving the patronage of way- 
farers, tourists, and holiday visitors generally. 


By Nina A. KEN- 


Illustrated Handbook 
By CHARLES EYRE PascoE. 





Sold by all beoksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 








THE BLIND BROTHER. By Homer 
Greene. 12mo, cloth, 230 pp., 14 Illustrations, 90 
cents. 

“The recent prize competition for steries, held by the 
publishers of the Youth’s Companion, called forth about 
5,000 aspirants for literary honors, among that multi- 
tude Mr. Homer Greene of Honesdale, Pa., whose story, 
‘ The Blind Brother,’ took the first prize of $1,500, proba- 
bly the largest sum ever paid for a story to a hitherto 
comparatively unknown writer. ‘The Blind Brother’ 
deals with life in the coal-mining region of the Wyoming 
Valley, and is remarkable for ita dramatic intensity, 
power of characterization, humor, and pathos.” 


CUORE:: An Italian School Boy's Journal. 
By Edmund de Amiciis. Translated from the 39th 
Italian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1.25. 

SIGRID: An Icelandic Love Story, Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Jon Thordsson Thoroddson. 
12mo, $1.25. 

THE PICTURE OF PAUL, (The Disciple.) 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. The fourth volume of 
* Christ and Christianity.’ 12mo, $1.25. 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. A 
Dictionary of Literary Disguises. By William Cush- 
ing, A.M. Revised Edition. 8vo, cloth, $5. 

PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By the author of 


‘Birchwood Fitch Club’ and ‘Riverside Museum.’ 
12mo, $1.25. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 





‘The Latest Studies on Indian Reseevetane By J.B. 
Harrison, author of ‘ Certain encies tm 
American Life.’ 233 Is- 


25 cents. 
DIAN RIGHTS ‘Association. 1316 Filbert ot Palle Phila, 





&é. ‘Meion Crawford's 
NEW NOVEL. 


SARACINESCA. 


BY 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of 
*Mr. Isaacs,’ * Doctor Claudius,’ * Zoroaster,’ 
Tale of a Lonely Parish,’ etc. 


ae 


2mo, $1.50, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The most brilliant novel of the season. In an- 
nexing the province of the historian to the domain 
of the novelist, he has achieved a distinguished 
success.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


His highest _ -— as yetin the realms of 
romance. ... The — is agp Y told, a 
story of intense *.. eternal lov~ yet of love too 
true, too noble to held withir ~e element of 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


‘7 > w& be. 

LONGFELLOW 
+ I | . 
FINAL MEMORIALS 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Samuel Longfellow. Uniform with 
the ‘ Life.’ With two new steel plates. In 

cloth, $3; half-calf or half-moroceo, $5.50. 


* The beauty of this treasure of a book, which makes us 
love and honor the lamented poet more and more, and 
which rounds out the beautiful record of a beautiful 
life.”"—Cambridge Tribune. ‘ 


“ What richness of revelation concerning his personal 
life is to be found tn this book. Everything tn this vo 
lume has the character of a summer afternoon about 
i. You are attracted to the life of the poet as vou are 
drawn w his poetry, because he makes you forget the 
cares and anxieties of life." Boston Herald 

“Atthe appearance ef the ‘ Life.’ we remarked upon 
the loveliness of spirit. the tenderness of feeling, and the 
amlability of temper that always characterized the poet 
One rites from the present volume of‘ Memortals* with a 
sense of the same qualities In him of whom It treats, and 
with a feeling that [t was good to have spent so much 
time In the company of so beautiful a spirit." — Adver 





OF 
By 


SVO, 


dishonor. It is a spiritual tr £25, ~oned and | tiser. 

— aad pe pr ney atl —— & . ee. “This book introduces the reader Into the most intt 
my yea phd. y roe nnrs gy hnwe AE ° 2 mate life of the beloved poet, His sweetness and charni 
far the greatest novel of this decade. — Bost». ‘Oxy *mature, his playful gentleness, hts fine discrimination, 
ning Traveller. a 


* Saracinesca,’ we think, is unquestionably Mr. 
Crawford's best novel.— W ashington Capital. 


A more perfect picture of modern life in Rome 
does not exist,even in Italian fiction. . . . Mr. 
Crawford has written a book that deserves a per- 
manent place in the literature of the world. . . 
The character of the heroine is one of the most 
charming figures to be found in fiction. Poetic in 
temperament, yet never descending to weak senti- 
mentality, she is a glorious type of majestic wo- 
manhood.— Morning Journal. 


*Saracinesca’is the best thing he has yet done 
+if not the best novel of the year.—New Fork 
Freeman's Journal. 


Is Mr. Connteet , matured and most satisfying 
work. . ive very great pleasure, and 
it will add ee. to | r. Crawford's reputation for 
writing the most readable novels in our language. 
— Boston Beacon, 


Delights and interests more than anything he 
has written since he surprised the worl 1 with * Mr. 
Isaacs.’ .. He has in *Saracinesca’ written 
a powerful story of modern Roman life, which is 
better even than his* Roman Singer. *— Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


Moves forward with an easy and even flow of 
which even Bulwer, who wrote novels of adven- 
ture very much of this sort, need not have been 
ashamed.— Boston Courier. 


*Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and 
a great advance upon any of the author's previous 
work, . . . It would be difficult to conceive of 
a more gracious presence than that of the Duchess 
Corona. She is so pure and true, so brave under 
trial, and withal such a thorough woman—no 
angel, just a passionate, loving, lovable woman— 
faithful to her high ideal of right, loyal to her bus- 
band. . . Ifthe conclusion of the story is to be as 
good as the opening, we cannot have it tco soon. 
In any case, this is one of the most effective ro- 
— since ‘John Inglesant.'.— London Aca- 

lemy. 





By the same author, price $1.5@ each. 
Dr. Claudius. 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 


Macmillan & Co., 


Mr. Isaacs. 
Zoroaster. 








NEW YORK, 1123Fourth Ave. 


af ‘usive sympathies are revealed here in a manner 
a id hardly be borne by any other character tn If 


tera., sistory.”— Traveller 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
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Connecticut. 

Vol. 10 of American Commonwealths. By ALEX- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, author of a‘ Handbook of 
American Politics,’ Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in the College of New 
Jersey. Witha Map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Prof. Johnston was for years a resident of Connecticut, 
and has written of the State from full knowledge ef its 


history, institutions, and achievements in industry, com 
merce, education, and social life. 


The Poetic and_ Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning. 


An entirely New Edition from new electrotype 
plates, after the latest revised English Edition, 
In six volumes, crown octavo. Vols. IIL. and 
IV. Gilt top, $1.75 a volume ; half calf, $3.00. 


Volume IIL. contains THe RInG aND THE BooxK; Volume 
IV. CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTeR Day, with Men and Wo- 
men ; In a Balcony, Dramatis Persone, Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, and Fifine at the 

air. 

The volumes represent Se very best American work— 
with all the care, the taste, and the sound judgment itn 
book-ma king which the Riverside Press has come to rep- 
resent.—Christian Union (New York), 





*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent. by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


OOK CHAT shows at a glance fury aces 


Reet | in the current By of world 
pe also gives digest of all new books. Samples, 
cents: 61.00 


BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. —s 
[No deviation. ] lines. 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. ww 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80, 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 


ht 
a 


classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_ 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject te ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspeo- 
tion. 
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* «* Co opies of THE NaTIoNn may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 iar —_" Capu- 
ay Bde in asnien of B. F, stevens, 4 al- 
gar eorge Street. Cornhill, E. C. 
and H. F. Gilig & Co,, 449 Strand, — 





Schools. 
_ Fag States; second, by Towns. 
Brack Ha: Kk HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 


School for bo: in- 
struction and Hy New os S. ae ac- 
commodations. CHARLES sae. feaeeeen, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Mid 

TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
For Clroular address a Boa. Wrsle.. 2x. 

CONNECTICUT, Plain 

APLESIDE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
tive oan ay AH -_e A dua Ay 


Conservatory teacner of music. Academic and collegiate 
course. P. O. Box 20, Plainville, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF Conemmat be aseeaanen, 2 1212 and 1214 

14th St., and 1407 
aE NOR WOOD INSTITUTE. —A 
ect Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and iittle om. 
R. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
1 School, Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
Address Hewry D. Haran, Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 
TSS L. A. HILL’S SELECT HOME 
school. Fifteenth year. Su r advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost Pupils also pre- 
— for colleges. Location del lightful ; beauti- 
ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- 

door exercises, incl luding horseback riding. 
Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 











Massacuvus! Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses i Cove, ote, See, ow and 7 


ee! *. 
Muwrok, Sec’y. PRANcIS A. WALKER, Re 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 


ASSA CHUSET TTS INSTITUTE OF 
Technology. Entrance Examinations will be held 
a ¥ A. M., June 2 and 3. a convenience of those resid- 
Ing outside of New England fog mo | will also be 
id in New York, Ph hiladelphi 
a. Cincinnati, San Fran 
- Paul Atlanta, and Pictsburet h, on J June 2 Mand 3 at 9 
For ful I particulars address dress JaMEs P. ioomnon, 
me. “Mass. a of Tech. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Techno and for Harvard 6 Cottage with- 
out Greek. Private ooL, ALBERT HALE. 


ton, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAU UNC Y. TALL SCHOOL (59th Year). 
tion for the Mass. Institute o' Zochnoloay 
isas pecialty Reference is made to the Institute 
ty. © location is the most attractive in asticute Pact 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY WILL 


open a new school for girls in October. Special 
attention given to the English language and literature. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME.E. DECOMBES FRENCH HOME 


for Students remains open the entire year. High- 
est references. 


MICHIGAN, 


Orchard Lak 
TCHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


active business, and to give a thorough preparation fo: 
College. Special atten.:on paid to ractival drill in Eng. 
lish work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Mich., Cornell University, and the 
Mass. Institute of Technol thout examination. 
Lieut. F. S. Strone, U.S. A., Military Instructor. Asst. 
Eng’r F. W. BARTLETT. U. 8. N., Instructor in Manuai 
» ~~ Col. Rocers, Supt. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsm: 
LSS A. C. ‘MORGAN’ "s SCHOOL FOR 
oung ladies reopens Sept. 28th 
J.G. ttier says: “ A better, healthier, and pleasant- 
= for a school couid scarcely be found in New 








a! WREN CE VILLE "SCHOOL. —JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in Ss 
date of entrance. For aeeteges containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, atgres 
EV. *sauns C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





New YorE, New Hartford, near Utica. 
RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOLAND HOME 
P for girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 


NEw YorE, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 


Boarding Sepoet for Yt 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 








New YORK, Syracuse. 

RS. CHARLOTTE MAY egal 

son’s Home School for Girls.—$1,000 
No extras. Only ten pup pils. Beautiful and ealthfui 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be- 
ns some, 36 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
bm * Higginso nm, Hon. Andrew _D. White Lamien 
a James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V a 





New York, Utic: 
RS. PIATT’ s SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. _— should be made early. 





YLVANIA, Bry 
R YN MA WR COLLEt GE.—A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles am Philadelphia. Offers 
uate and unde uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
tin, Mathemati: nglish, Spensh. Old re, Italian, 
h, German cluding Gothic and Old High Ger: 
man, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, inclu: ing Botany, and —— on Phil pt 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent ah. pa 
History, and Bio ceases $450) in Greek, lish. eiireatees, 
ry, an 
~z tl address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
p Ad mee, | French, and German Boarding School 


r Young 
Students prepared for College. 
nee oe grounds _— eavantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. . 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL AND 
Wellesley Preparatory (formerly Mme. Cle- 
ment’s) Boarding and Day School for young ladies. 31st 
a" t. 21. Academical and College Preparato- 
‘or circulars address Miss ADA M, SMITH, 
Mrs. TB B. RICHARDS, Principals. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Brookl e, Cypress S 
ISS LEWIS’S BOARDING Ane 
day school for girls. Fall term begins Oc’ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cam 
OME FOR BOYS.-DR. A ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his yy 
fit for college or ——_ cot Separate io 
with best of care ie 
Se, | with fine tennis-court. a E. snot, Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY AND 
Family School for boys.—F its for coll SUMMER 
VACATION, r. Kendall will take charge of four boys 
(with or without instruction) durin ng the months of July 
and August, at his farm on _ Sutton’s a opposite 
Northeast Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. Circulars 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
School. A home school for boys. Pongeeetin for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Labo: 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8. .. Ot a T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Qu 
Da MS M4 CADEM Y. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Third term be- 
gun April 13, 1887. 
For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


CHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire C 
REVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for _—_ a . Catalogues 
ona pbiication. GEO F. Mints, Prine Principal. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, West Oridgewater 
OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
tute. Full paqgecatens with shorter coll course. 


Ph.D., Prin 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





ENGLAND, Bournemouth. 

ORSE CLIFF.— Mrs. James Macdonel!, 
isted by a resident Tutor, a graduate of Oxford, 
takes c of the sons of American parents who wish 
to travel. rse Cliff is a large house standing in its own 
garden. Itis close tothe shore. The School Course in- 
cludes Greek, Latin, — Mathematics, English sub- 

jects, Drawing, Swimmin, 





REFERENCES 
= Yarnall, -» 105 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
Ww.c. Aten. | +7 h Valley R. R. Office, hila. 
Francis R. Cope, Walnut St., Phila. 
R. H. eee} 


Biter Green, Staines, Eng. 
Herbert Nankivell mouth, 
The Rev. poe Daamett, "Bournemouth. 


Teachers, etc. 
A COLLEGE GRADUATE, NOW A 


law student, who has net two years experience as 
a teacher, and can_ speak ¢ 
would like to take a few young men or boys for a trip in 
E during the summer hol —. 
References one aaa requested 
ress 


en Osaoop Smit#, Cambridge, Mass. 
FEW LADY STUDENTS FOR GER- 


man will be received in pleasant suburb on Hud- 
son. Address ‘* TEACHER,” West 152d St., Station “ ‘s.” 


GERMAN PROFESSOR, NOW VI- 

siting New York, will take a few ‘select parties to 
his summer home in Dresden, Germany. They will sail 
June 11 to Scotland. References exchanged. Pleasure, 
study, and economy combined. He will return with 
them in September. Address 


Advertisement Omice. 1238 Bro Broadway. 
A GRADUATE OF HARVARD AND 


German university cum iaude, and a success- 





yerman and some French, 














ofa 
teacher of five years’ experienee, desires an engage- 
a classics. .-4*-~ to the chief professors of 
classics in the East. ‘Classics,’ Nation office, 
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Teachers, etc. 


A GRADUATE OF VA. MIL. INSTT- 

tute and A.M. of Indiana State University, desires 
a position in some ——— ie college or university, as = 
fessor or instructor of German, French, and § 
Studied 3 344 years at Berlin, Paris, and 





and Madrid. a 
“ ence. ferences given. - M. P., P. O. Box 280, 
id, Hanover County, V 
BAR VARD GRADUATE 15), PRI- 
te tutor for p ~ two years, des an en 
ment after July 1. Address A. B., Box 488, Waltham 





N EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN WILE 
receive a limited number of boys, whose parents 
wish to travel, into his home for the summer. Also 

college men received who wish spectal tutoring for the 
a See. Address W. L. R., P. O. Box 75, Lexing- 
n, Mass. 


A SPECIALIST IN CLASSICS (HAR- 
vard Ph.D.), who has taught several years, desires 
rofessorship in a ooneue or h school, Address C, 
Box 144, Tallahassee, Fila. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA GRA- 
duate, with experience in teaching, would tutor 
one or mcre boys during the aa. 
Box 246, Univ. of Va. 
VISITING GOVERNESS, WITH 
finest New York references, wishes to make en- 
ay AY for the coming autumn. Address Box 14, 
nox, 


Se =~ W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston.” 

















School Agencies. 


ARDE ans SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, 8 N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable hers, and to inform no others. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College. high and pri- 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRIDGE, Wanager. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chic will supply superinten- 
e teachers, special ts with positions in Cen- 

estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 


Agency. Oldest and + pe in U.S. Estab- 
lished 1855. 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


HE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
& Pom oy bane Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 


E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


JT TNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secre. 








dents, 
tral, 














tary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 
Wants. 
LADY, FOREIGNER, EXPE- 
enced in travelling. who speaks fluently German, 
em, and = , desires an engagement as traveiling 
companion. 
30, care of the Nation. 
22 UNG LAWYER INTENDING 
to pass a meee +A more abroad would be glad to un- 
dertake any b =” or on the Continent with 


which he may be ‘intrus references. Address 


“ Lex,” care of the Nation. 
YOUNG PROFESSOR SPENDING 





July and August among the mountains would take 
several boys or youn man. = ry Y Healthful outdoor 
life, e.. Plenty of exerc H. H., the Nation. 


NT VERS TY OF VIRGINIA. SUM- 
r law lectures (nine weekly) begin 14th July, 
1887, ond na 14th September. 
For circular apply (P. O. University of Va.) to 
JouN B. | a, 
f. Gom. and Stat. Law. 


AMHERST COLLEGE: 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Languages, Chemistry, Art, Music, 
Syntax, and Literature. 


FIVE WEEKS, JULY 6th to AUGUST Oth. 

22 teachers and lecturers; 36 classes daily in nine lan- 
guages ; excursions and picnics on Saturdays. 

. W.S8. Ly my writes: ‘‘The school unites all that 
is new and true in the ‘ penne A Method’ of pases lan- 
guages with all that the eupestanee of ages roved to 
be wise and good in the * Old pe de of Classical study.” 


For aes A a coun e, addre: 
L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 
Mention thie paper. 


CAMP HARVARD, 


The Summer Camp for bs an | Boys, furnishes a aneneh, 
healthy outdoor life, where, under ee Ee. 








vision, they can eé m manly sports and b 2. 
bodily strength. ear. Cabins weatherproof. 

study not allowed. (See “ A Boys’ Camp” ins St. Nicholas, 
June, 1886.) Address F. NICHOLS, 


17 | Lawrence E Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


A HARVARD SENIOR 


of very high rank and e 
will take one or two pupi 
Best of references. 





rience as a tutor and teacher 
abroad with him next year. 


“X,” care of College Carrier. 


AG DOLLS. — Vide Nation, Feb. Nos. 
$8 (night dress 30 cents). Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 











Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST C 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU RI. 
re is ca skacacensdscccnnnncccsccesscoes 


Offers its 6 PER cos. VO nture Bonds of $500, $1,000, 
and $5,000, running t ears, to TRUSTEES, Gt AR. 
—— and Lean [DU “AL INV ESTORS, Secured by first 
mortgages 0 real estate worth three times the amount of 
oon onal heid by the MERCANTILE TRUST COMPA 
NY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. Secured also by the entire 
i Hy up capital of #1, 000,000, 
It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. first 
mo on Kansas City business Roperty and im 


CO., 


$1,000,000 


proved farms in KANSAS and MISSOU 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
Equitable Building, New York. 
Messrs. MoRGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R. I 
JOHN M, SHRIGLEY, 411 Walnut St., 


P hiladelphia, Pa. 





The Blueberry {s a valuable fruit, and {s a reliable 
fruit to grow inthe Northern States, where the more 
tender varieties winter kills. It is perfectiy hardy, 
will stand 40 degrees below zero without showing an 
injury to the most tender buds. Fruit ripensin this 
latitude about the first of July. Color, a bluish black, 
when fully ripened. The flavor is equal to the rasp- 
berry, a very mild, rich sub-acid, pronounced by most 
peop é@ delicious. ‘The fruit ts excellent for pee, or 
canned for winter use. It grows very stoc the 
shining dark-green leaves and the blue fruit spake 8 

leasing contrast. It seems to flourish tn all soils ona 

6a prolific bearer. One dozen plants by mail, care- 
aw, peepee in oil paper, 60 cts.; two dozen by mail, 
rel peagoees, © 2.50; 1,000, $15.00, ” 

. STAPLES, Portland, Mich. 
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OLD LONDON, 
OLD LONDON, | NEAR ASTOR PLACE. 
OLD LONDON, OPEN FROM 11 TO 11. 


AN ACCURATE REPRODUCTION 


in size and all details of the most celebrated edifices in 
ancient London. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
On exhibition for the first time in New York, 
LOUIS REMY MIGNOT’S 
CELEBRATED PICTURES, 

NIAGARA, JUNG FRAT, 
and LAKE OF LUCERNE. 


Admission, 50c. Children 25c. 














NEW AMERICAN PLAY FOR MALE ACTORS ONLY. 


THE GRAY TIGERS OF SMITHVILLE; OR HE WovLD AND 
He Wovtpy’t. In three acts. Notices Pro and Con: 
“ The characters all new,with plenty of action and fun.” 
“Seene in a Pennsylvania vi ten years after the 
war.” “The military features on a humorous side 
“ Begin inning slow, but once started, lively to the very 
end.” ‘“ Harder on the actors than the audience.” “ The 
mise-en-scdne simple enough, but the action decidedly 
above the ability of the ordinary school-boy.”” “Just the 
thing for a G. A. R. P.or a military school of superior 
rank.” “ Language often sparkling and quite delightful.” 
“Reads well—perhaps a doubtful compliment.” “ The 
first act admita of fe pruning; the others can't 
lose a syllabie.” “ Hardly grave enough for Sophs., but 
the kind of an affair for every well-constituted Freshman 
to revel in.” “ Not instructive, not thrilling, rather 
bouffe, and certainly amusing.” Mailed to any address 
on receipt of price, 25 cents. Epwarp Rots, 

1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


He OPATH Y.—in Engiand Pleuro- 
Pneumonia is cured by Homeopathy in this 
country by butchery. Very efficacious, the latter: when 
there are no more cattle there ts no more Pleuro-Pneu 
monia. But the English way is more profitable, for the 
Homeepathic veterinary remedies Aconitum, Brvonia, 
Am. Caust.,and Arsenicum wiil restore to sound health 
9 per cent. of the afflicted of this disease. medi 
cines cost 6 cents each; books for treating this and 
other diseases of animals anywhere from >) cents to 85. 
BOERICKE & TAFEL. 
. 1011 Arch St. 


Philade! 
New Y¥ . 145 Grand St. and 7. W. 42d St. 
Chicago, 36 E. Madison St. 


frok SALE —A PARTIAL FILE OF 
<a | ¥~ 3% ag  santetnins potestent oe 


a 1." ApDIY LP PCTS M’S SONS, ws 37 and 20 
my] at A ) an 











ORIGINAL AND RARE 


EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF 


Victor Hugo. 


1. LES MISERABLES. Paris, Hughes, S. d 
5 vols. Svo, half mor., uncut. China paper 
copy, with over 500 plates a — by 


de Neuville, Laurens, Brion, Victor Hugo, 
ete. Superb impressions ~t 0) printed), 
$75.00. 

2. NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Paris, Iss6. 8 
vols. Svo, half mor., gilt top, uncut, plates 
by Johannot. §12.00. 

3% LES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER 
Bruxelles, 1866. 5 vols. Svo, paper covers, 


original edition. $16.00, 


4. ALBUM of & illustrations to ‘“‘Les Tra 
vaulleurs de la mer,” after designs by Victor 
Hugo. Folio (100 printed No, 69), $10.00. 


. JOHN BROWN. Superb engraving by Che 
nay, after a design by Victor Hugo, 21x13 
inches, probably the only impression in the 
market of this sinister design, 210.00, 


Y RR T a . e pork Steves 
DUPRAT & COQ., | ryth Stra 
Booksellers, ' New Yerk 
“ IT particularily like its systematic arrangement af the 
elements of the language on the one hand, and the omis 
sion of multiftudinous rules and class feations om the 
other —Wm, H. Carpenter, Ph.D., Instructor in German, 


Columbia College 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently grectip al new methad for learning the 
German langu: Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers (with eys), at 10 cents each; school editien 
(without keys), bound tn cloth, $1.05. For sale by all book 
sellers. Sent, gectwens, on receipt of price, by Prof, A. 
Knoflach, 40 Nassau St.. New York, Prospectus free 


LANGUAGES. 
The Meisterschast System, by Dr. Richard S Rosenthal, 


is the only successful method ever devised for one to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, OR ITALIAN. 
Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms €5.00 for books 
of either language. Sample copy. Part [, 25 cents. Libe- 
ral terms to Teachers 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


oe us 
Germany. 

PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Fidena, Pommern. Tho- 
rough study of German, French, and other branches. 
Summer resort for seabathing. Fine surround! Isle 
of Rigern, ee! of Greifswald. For circulars 
address PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D. Grinnell, lowa. 


 PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


— NV, BROTHERS & S & CO, 


50 Wa. STREET. 








BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts o7 the World. 














FOR Or a tour round the world! Five 
times abroad! As escort, companion, 
&c., to party of means, by Ame, af 
EUROPE. , reliable gentleman. Address “ 
“ care of Nation, New Yor City. 
AxY Book noticed or advertised in the Nation will be 
supplied on receipt of price by at 


LAUGHTON, MACDONALD & CO., 


Bookse “— and Importers, 
13k Tremont St., , Boston, Mass, © Mass. 


voper Glasses. Field, 
—— Telescopes, Micro- 
Acoustic Cane for ’ Deafness Ear Corneta, etc. 
“TW aLberarn, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. tablished 1840. 


NA; SH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 

a. Me " Bockeollers, Local History, Geneal 
First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all de- 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 


. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
on application. Foreign 
CaRL ScHorNHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 


VES Fitted with 


_z Marine, and 0 








w 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Perfect Way; 


Or, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 


By ANNA BRUES KINGSFORD (M.D. of the 
Faculty of Paris) and EDWARD MAITLAND 
(B.A, Cantab.). Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
being the first with the authors’ names. Square 
8yo, cloth, uncut tinted paper, $3.75. 


“It is a book that will be largely read by stu- 
dents of esotenc philosophy, theosophists, and in- 
vestigators of recondite branches of thought and 
philosophy.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Lie of Rosina, Lady Lytton. 


With Numerous Extracts from her MS. Auto- 
biography and other Original Documents, 
published in vindication of her memory. By 
Louisa Devey, Literary Executrix to the 
Dowager Lady Lytton. With Steel Portrait 
and Facsimile Letter. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


“A book of painful interest.’”"—St. James's Ga- 
retle. 


On Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters: 


Ophelia, Juliet, Portia, Imogen, Desde- 
mona, Rosalind, Beatrice. 


By Helen Faucit, Lady Martin. Royal 8vo, with 
portrait, cloth, $3.60. 


“ This is one of the booss we dare hardly criti- 
cise. . . . Altogether, we have seldom met with 
a book which has given us more refined enjoyment 
as we read and more original matter for medita- 
tion afterwards,”’— London Times. 








European Guide - Books. 


Latest editions of all the leading English Guide- 
Books to the British Isles and the Continent of 
Europe. Lllustrated with numerous maps, 
plans, panoramas, and views. 12mo. Viz.: 


BAEDEKER'S TOURISTS GUIDE- 
BOOKS: 

Bide CIEE o 5 icc se tenacgcaceevedcdaes cvsees $2 50 
Botetaen mG Mola... osc cescccsccecess cee 2 50 
I CIO on ciceccccvescccecsnscosscccciocs 6 00 
eg |__| rere 3 00 

eee SI Da onc ccc ccccccccccesceseced .. 250 
—— Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance..... 2 50 
Italy (Northern). Leghorn, Florence, etc.... 2 50 
—— (Central) and Bome ..........0.:scccsecess 2 50 
— (Southern). Sicily, etc.... .........0.0... 2 75 
London and its Environs....... ..............5 2 50 
Norway and Sweden. ..........0s.se00 seoscces 3 50 
I Is oceans ce0ccscccunecsceces 7 50 
I Te Sic i ckce ceciece sivcedatas 2 50 
P<. cece  diukvinieecnesidndindv kanal 3 00 
Traveller's Manual of Conversation........... 1 25 

BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS: 
Ie FE 6s dn tepoctencnccencciensnes 42 
BOONE, oc cccicesece soni pinkie ecvieacuomias 2 00 
RIN cictusdddesandsandseneuhuaened. esdadvent 3 50 
Spain and Portugal (O’Shea)...........00...005 6 00 
BRADSHA W’S GUIDE-BOOKS: 

Continental Railway Guide.................... 1 40 
Great Britain and Jreland .......cccccccscesece 2 20 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
HANDBOOKS. 


Allon hand. Full lists on application. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for 
nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 

“I may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn's ication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


oe in all Translations from the French, 
rman, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : inclu the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 


were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’—Preface. 


PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME, Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 


CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 

leted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
— ms 3 ee Notes. New 

ition, Revi an rea Enlarged b 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. J d 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
nd Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS, 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2vols. Translated, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 8 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price, Cataloguesof our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested, New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready, 
New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books nearly ready. 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 





Word Studies in the New 


Testament. 
By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 8vyo, 
$4.00, 


The scope of this scholarly and important con- 
tribution to the critical study of the text of the 

ew Testament is broad and comprehensive, the 
work being the fruit of many years’ laborious re- 
search. Dr. Vincent outlines the purpose of the 
work in these sentences from his preface: 

“The present work is an attempt in a fleld which, 
so far as I am aware,is not covered by any one 
book, though it has been carefully and ably work- 
ed by many scholars. Taking a position midwa 
between the exegetical commentary and the lexi- 
con and grammar, it aims to put the reader of the 
English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the 
Greek scholar, by opening to him the native force 
of the separate words of the New Testament in 
their lexical sense, their etymology, their history, 
their inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage 
by different evangelists and apostles.” 


The Story of a New York 


House. 


By H.C. BUNNER. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


A strong story outlining the great social changes 
wrought in New York city since the early part of 
the present century, dramatic in development and 
tenderin feeling. The action is brought down 
nearly to the present time. Concerning the early 
chapters, the New York Evening Post said : 

“In Mr. Bunner’s ‘Story of a New York House,’ 
the first years of the century are picturesquely set 
before us, and in the treatment one perceives the 
union of grace and strength which may denote the 
work of a writer of the first contemporary rank in 
America.” 








NEW EDITION IN PAPER COVERS. 
The Christnas Wreck, and 
Other Stories. 


. 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Including: A 
Story of Assisted Fate, An Unhistoric Page. A 
Tale of Negative Gravity, The Cloverfields 
Carriage, The Remarkable Wreck of the 
“Thomas Hyke,”’ My Bull Calf, The Discou- 
rager of Hesitancy, and a Borrowed Month. 
Price, 50 cents, Also, in cloth, 12mo, $1.25, 
uniform in both styles with THE LADY, OR THB 
TIGER? AND OTHER STORIES. 

“We are sometimes tempted to think that his 
finest success lies in such inimitable sketches as 
the Cloverfields Carriage and An Unhistoric 
Page.”—The Atlantic Monthly. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Dr. Sevier. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. A New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, uniform with ‘Old Creole Days’ and ‘ The 
Grandissimes.’ 1 voL, 12mo, $1 25; also in paper, 50 
cents. 


“Dr, Sevier’ oupeee and broadens and lightens, with 
an indescribable c over its deep study of human 
nature.”—The Critic. 


“It ranks the author among the best of our modern 
writers.”’—Christian Intelligencer. 
{ 





SECOND PART NOW READY. 


The Buchholz Family. 


Sketches of Berlin Life. 
By JULIUS STINDE. Translated from the German. 
In two parts. Each 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25, 


“ The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of 
Dickens.” —London Times, 


“ Vivacious and entertaining through every chapter.” — 
London Saturday Review. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

748-745¢Broadway, New York. 





























NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1887. 


The Week. 


Tue approval by the President of rules ex- 
tending the competitive principle to cover pro- 
motion inthe civil service, as well as the en- 
trance upon it, is the longest step forward 
which the reform has taken since the passage 
of the law of 1883. The spoilsmen of the 
Democratic party have complained because 
Mr. Cleveland lived up to the original law, and 
have only been willing to excuse his course as 
a disagreeable necessity. His response isa 
voluntary extension of the system, under the 
discretion which the law—so fortunately, as it 
proves—left the President. It was a happy co- 
incidence that Mr. Cleveland should have 
taken this important step on the day that the 
Kentucky Democratic Convention’s slur upon 
the reform was published. 











With the exception of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, Kentucky is the most ignorant State 
in the Union, according to the fairest test at- 
tainable, which is the proportion of her white 
population above the age of twenty-one who 
are unable to write their names. While in 
Nebraska and Kansas there are only thirty and 
thirty-one such men out of every thousand, 
and in New York and Massachusetts 
but fifty-five and sixty-two—nearly all of 
whom prove to be foreigners who came to this 
country without learning their letters and too 
old to attend school—in Kentucky 173 men out 
of every thousand have to make their mark 
when they sign a document, A correspondent 
of the Louisville Commercial recently quoted 
Gen. Fayette Hewitt, the Auditor of the State, 
as saying of the men who are elected 
to the Legislature, that ‘‘ numbers of them 
can neither read nor write, and not only that, 
but they pride themselves on the fact,and never 
fail to let the body know that the people elect- 
ed them to this honored position, notwith- 
standing their ignorance.” Many of these have 
been so ignorant that they could not write their 
names to their vouchers on drawing their pay. 





The resolution of the Kentucky Democratic 
Convention regarding civil-service reform is 
precisely what one should have looked for from 
such a body in such a State. We quote it in 
full, because it is well to put on record what 
even in Kentucky before many years will be re- 
garded as a political curiosity. 

‘*We favor honest civil-service reform, by which 
we mean the enforcement of the faithful perform- 
ance by persons appointed to office of all public 
duties intrusted to them; and to this end, as well 
as to the maintenance of the spirit of our repre- 
sentative form of government, we demand the 
strictest measure of personal and party responsi- 
bility, and are opposed to the substitution in 
room of this of life tenure, a civil pension list, 
and all other appendages of a bureaucratic sys- 
tem foreign to the genius of our institutions and 
people,” 

This resolution, as we have said, is what was 
to have been expected, and signifies nothing. But 
there was one feature of the Convention which 
was not thus to have been counted upon, and 
which is in the highest degree significant. 





The Nation. 


Congressman Tau!bee, who represents the 
mountain district in Eastern Kentucky, con- 
sisting of twenty of the most backward and 
ignorant counties, and who naturally is a bitter 
enemy of civil-service reform, went to the 
Convention resolved to defeat any movement 
looking towards the endorsement of the re- 
forming President, and he made a speech against 
any deliverance of that sort. But the)Con- 
vertion adopted a resolution quite as strong*as 
that which Mr. Taulbee had opposed, its 
language being as follows: ‘‘ We declare our 
confidence in the integrity and consci- 
entious devotion to duty of President Grover 
Cleveland, and congratulate the country and 
tthe party upon the accession of a Democratic 
Administration, national, economic, and clean; 
and we particularly applaud the President for 
the fidelity and courage with which he has 
protected the Treasury from pillage by his ex- 
ercise of the veto power.” Moreover, the lead- 
ers of the party—such men as Senator Beck, 
Speaker Carlisle, and Representative Breckin- 
ridge—made speeches which mean much more 
than any mere resolution could do. While 
yielding so far to the ignorance and prejudice 
in the party as to concede that ‘‘ the Adminis- 
tration has not satisfied us all,” they bestowed 
warm praise upon it as a whole, and declared 
that the President must be heartily sustained by 
the Democratic party. 





The question, what shall be done with the 
surplus in the national treasury, is becoming a 
burning one, there being only $18,000,000 of 3 
per cent. bonds subject to call. Congress had 
this subject before it all of the last session, 
but did nothing either to reduce taxa- 
tion or to dispose of the expected accu- 
mulations of money. Two methods of empty- 
ing the Treasury are open to the Executive 
in the absence of new legislation, viz., to buy 
bonds in the open market, or to pay interest 
on bonds in advance of its maturity, at such 
rate of discount as the recipients may agree 
to. The latter method bas been resorted to 
occasionally by many successive secretaries, 
without any discount, but only at short 
periods (two or three months) before the in- 
terest became due. Now the question may arise 
whether it is best to pay interest in advance 
for longer periods, or to buy bonds in the open 
market at a high and advancing premium. 
We think that business men will agree that the 
former method of getting rid of the surplus is 
the better of the two. There is no limit to the 
premium that will be asked for bonds if the Gov- 
ernment becomes a forced purchaser. In fact, 
speculation in the 4 per cents has already taken a 
fresh start on the hypothesis that the Govern- 
ment would soon become a buyer. Whenever 
the Secretary comes into the market for this 
purpose he will find it ‘‘cornered” against 
him. The public would be very much dis- 
satisfied if they should see the Treasury made 
the victim of speculators, and especially bond- 
holding speculators. 





The alternative, as we have said, is to pay 
interest in advance until such time as Congress 
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shall take steps to dispose of the surplus, 

making such discount for the advance as th: 

bondholders may agree to. Suppose that the 
Secretary, having the means in hand to 
pay the interest in advance for — six 
months, say $24,000,000, and = a rapidly 

accumulating reserve, advertises that he 
will pay the money to all bondholders who 
will accept it at a discount of 2 per cent. per 
annum, Nearly every body can use money at 
a better rate than 2 per cent. But the Gov 

ernment cannot use a surplus at all except to pay 
its debts. It has no other possible investment. 
Tohoard money in ever-increasing amounts is to 
bring on a commercial crisis, Anything is bet 

ter than that. Logically it would be better 
to pay the interest in advance without dis 

count than to lock up the circulating medium 
of the country. But the probability is that the 
holders of bonds would generally accept the 
interest in advance at a discount of 2 per cent 

Is there any objection legal or moral to such a 
proceeding ? As regards its legality, it may be 
urged that there is plenty of precedent for it 

Although the interest on the public debt has 
never been paid more than two or three monilis 
in advance, the principle is the same as 
though it were three years, The reason in 
both cases would be the same, f. ¢., to 
avoid the locking up of money, the cramp 
ing of business, the crippling of industry 
If it be said that Congress when next convened 
may desire to make other disposition of the 
money, the answer is that, having got its lia 
bilities for interest out of the way, it can use 
its current receipts for the desired purpose. 
The net assets of the Treasury are not im- 
paired. 





A law was enacted at the last session of Con 
gress conferring a very peculiar jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims, which throws a sig 
nificant side light upon our accounting system. 
It provides that the Court shall, after due 
notice has been given to the head of the 
proper department and to the Attorney- 
General, proceed to hear the petitions of 
those Government officers, agents, and contract- 
ors who allege that they are indebted as such to 
the United States; that application has been made 
to the proper department of the Government 
for an adjustment, that three years have elapsed 
since the application, and that the account 
upon which the indebtedness arises remains 
unsettled. The petitions of guaran‘ors, sureties 
or personal representatives of such parties are 
equally entitled under this law toa hearing. 
It then becomes the duty of the court ‘to 
ascertain the amount, if any, due the 
United States on said account,” and 
the payment of this amount shall dis 
charge such obligation. If not paid, it may 
be recovered by suit brought at any time with- 
in three years. After that time the claim and 
the original indebtedness shall be for ever | 
barred, It seems at first blush very 
odd that a debtor should’ be al- 
lowed to bring a suit against his cre-> 
ditor, based upon the account from which. 
the indebtedness springs, but a little reflection 





enables us to comprehend the mischief of the 
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old system which this law attempts to sup- 


press. In the first place, many agents of 
the Government are, as the accounting 
oflicers will be the first to admit, only 
nominal or apparent debtors. That is, 
there are items yet to be credited which 
will balance their accounts, but a deficiency 
appropriation is needed in order to warrant 
their allowance; or vouchers of a certain 
kind are required to support charges made, 
which it is impossible to secure, on ac- 
count of the death of the officer, or those 
from whom he made purchases; or the accounts 
have not been received at the Treasury, being 
in the pigeonholes of the department of which 
the officer was a subordinate, and through 
which his accounts were transmitted. 





Perhaps the greatest evil designed to be cor- 
rected by this law is the indefinite liability of 
sureties and heirs of Government officers, 
Owing to the sense of security afforded by the 
existence of a bond, many instances of the 
grossest carelessness and tardiness now occur, 
both on the part of the officer in making his 
returns and the Treasury accountants in revis- 
ing them and in pressing their settlement. 
After many years, suit is instituted against 
those who have even forgotten that they were 
sureties. In most of these cases the Govern- 
ment gains nothing, either because of the 
insolvency of the parties, or because — of 
the adverse instructions of the Court. The 
English Government discovered long ago 
that it was wiser to dispense with bonds, and 
instead to rely upon speedy settlements with 
disbursing officers, 





The campaign against Poverty goes on with 
vigor, Mr. George having dealt the enemy 
some heavy blows at the Academy of Music 
on Sunday evening, and Dr. McGlynn follow- 
ing up the attack at the Cooper Institute on 
Monday evening. The enemy showed signs 


of weakness at the Academy by con- 
tributing $500 to the attacking party. 
A portion of this was thrown on the 
stage from all parts of the house, very 


much as bouquets are thrown at popular sing- 
ers. Now $500 is suflicient to start two or 
three families on the farms in the town of 
Ludlow, Vermont, that have been abandoned 
by their owners because they could not 
earn a living and pay the taxes on them. 
Since the campaign against Poverty has for its 
object the confiscation of land and the taxing 
of farms up to their full rental value, here isa 
good opportunity to show how the thing would 
work. Let the $500 be immediately applied 
to the seizure of these farms and to the 
purchase of ploughs, seeds, and domestic ani- 
mals, If the Legislature of Vermont do not 
put the taxes on the land high enough to 
kill Poverty, Mr. George can go up there and 
deliver a lecture on the subject. This would 
be much more to the purpose than bragging 
how many votes he got for the office of Mayor 
last fall, 





Another of the great ‘labor bills ” has passed 
the New York Assembly. It makesten hours a 
day’s labor for the drivers of street cars. As 
the drivers are paid by the trip, and need not 
go on more trips than they choose, the object of 








the bill is simply to please Labor; but if Labor 
be pleased with it, Labor is sillier than its worst 
enemies suppose. If the friends of Labor in the 
Legislature could be induced to introduce, if not 
to pass, all possible labor bills at once, it would 
be a great saving of publictime. Among those 
which have not as yet received attention would 
be one fixing the amount of money which 
each laborer should have in his pocket for 
incidental expenses. The most important 
of all is, however, the Labor Sleep 
Bill. The sleep of the laboring man bas thus 
far been shamefully neglected by those who 
make our laws, Nobody in this State, not 
even the Labor Bureau, knows how much 
sleep Labor gets, or concerns himself in the 
least about it, although it is well  set- 
tled that eight hours’ sleep is each laborer’s 


due. If he does not get it, it shows 
that there. is something wrong in our 
Government. The Labor Sleep Bill will or 


ought to provide tbat each laborer shall have 
eight hours’ sleep, either continuous or desulto- 
ry, and shall stay in bed till he gets it, and 
that six Sleep Inspectors, with a salary of 
$5,000 each, shall be appointed to watch over 
the execution of the law, and provide for 
silence around the laborer’s couch. 





The letter written by the Rev. Dr. McGlynn 
to the 7imes denying the alleged interview in 
which he was represented as defining Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s politics in the last national 
election, contains two statements which possess 
considerable interest. One is that whereas he 
(Dr. McGlynn) was opposed to Mr. Blaine in 
the last election, he will be just as much op- 
posed to him in the next one if he should be re- 
nominated. This declaration will sink very 
deep into the hearts of the Republican campaign 
managers in this State. The other pregnant 
sentence we quote in his own words : 


“You ask, ‘To whom did Dr. McGlynn allude 
when he spoke of the “ precious gang” who were 
seading out ‘‘calumnies on this subject to clergy- 
men all over the country?’’ I meant by 
the ‘precious gang’ not any number of 
clergymen, whether bishops or priests, but a 
lot of political rascals who, as your quotation 
from my statement shows, had tried by unjustly 
exciting Catholic prejudice to defeat Gov. Robin- 
son, and were repeating the same art to defeat 
Mr. Cleveland. A leader of this gang on both 
occasions, as I well knew, was Mr. Thomas F. 
Grady, who, I have reason to surmise, was the 
author of the circular against Mr. Cleveland sent 
to Catholic clergymen, for a clergyman had told 
me that Mr. Grady had shown him a copy of it 
in print that seemed to be a proof with Mr. 
Grady’s manuscript corrections,” 


Mr. Grady was one of ‘‘the enemies he had 
made,” whose hostility at the Chicago Con- 
vention contributed so much to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s nomination. It is well known that 
Grady’s hostility followed Mr. Cleveland after 
his nomination with as great virulence as be- 
fore. Inferences may be drawn from this re- 
specting the late Mr. John Kelly, but it is per- 
haps best not to disturb his ashes. 





The election of 1884 showed that Mug- 
wumpism had gained at least a foothold in 
Wisconsin, Blaine’s vote for President falling 
more than 2,000 short of Rusk’s for Governor, 
and Cleveland’s leading that of the Democratic 
candidate for Governor in the same proportion. 
Two years of a Democratic Administration 
have greatly strengthened the Independent 
feeling, and its importance is now fully 











recognized by the Republican managers. The 
Milwaukee Sentinel, the chief party organ, op- 
poses the renomination of Blaine, and Senator 
Sawyer, the leading party manager, is out for 
Sherman as the candidate in 1888. The drift 
of sentiment is illustrated by the result of a 
canvass among thirty prominent Republicans 
of Oshkosh, which showed that Blaine was the 
first choice of only fourteen, and that a number 
of these doubt the advisability of nominating 
him for fear that he would be more badly 
beaten another time. 





Some very interesting figures are published 
by the Providence Journal from advance sheets 
of the census of Rhode Island, which was taken 
in 1885 and is now in process of completion. 
These show that while there are nearly 86,000 
men of voting age in the State, less than 46,000 
are returned as qualified voters. This great 
discrepancy is not due, as might be supposed, 
solely to the discrimination which the State 
laws make against residents of foreign birth, 
for while about 54,000 of the 86,000 are native 
born, only about 41,000 of them are actual 
voters, the others, numbering over 12,- 
000, having never taken the trouble to 
comply with the registration laws. The total 
number of foreign-born residents of voting 
age is nearly 32,000, and only about 5,000 of 
these are actual voters. Over 23,000 of them 
have never been naturalized, while over 3,400 
who have been naturalized are not able to vote 
because not possessing the $134 worth of real 
estate required by law. If all the aliens were 
naturalized, and universal and unrestricted suf- 
frale prevailed, the native-born voter would still 
outnumber the foreign-born by more than five 
to three. 





The item of greatest interest in this showing 
is the presence in the State of over 12,000 
native-born voters who have the right of suf- 
frage, but who have not taken the trou- 
ble to exercise it. This is a much larger 
proportion—12,000 out of 46,000, more than 
one-fourth—than can be found in any other 
State. It is undoubtedly due to the long su- 
premacy of the Republican party in the State, 
and to the registration laws which that 
party’s managers concocted to enable them 
to continue in control. These laws require the 
payment of registration taxes a yearor more 
in advance of election, with the express purpose 
of keeping the Democratic registration down. So 
long as there was no hope of success at the 


_ polls, the Democratic voters would not pay 


their own poll-taxes, and their managers 
would not goto the expense of paying them for 
them. Democratic success has changed this, 
and the next election is likely to show a great 
diminution in the number of stay-at home 
voters, and a large increase in the Demo- 
cratic total, for it is reasonable to suppose 
that nearly all the 12,000 absentees 
are Democrats. What is true of Rhode 
Island is true in a wider sense of the 
whole country. The Democratic party will 
enter the next Presidential election with the 
prestige of success to help and encourage its 
apathetic voters for the first time in a quarter 
of a century, and the increase in its vote from 
this source alone will be an element of no 
slight importance in deciding the result. 
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The last number of the New York Lumber 
Trade Journal—at the close of an article ex- 
hibiting some details of the business carried on 
by American capital in the manufacture and 
sale of Canadian forest products—asks whether 
we can afford to cut ourselves off from this 
source of supply in order that relatively unim- 
portant fishing interests may be fostered ? For 
the three years 1884-5-6, all but 2 per cent, 
of the total value of the exports from 
the Ottawa Consular District were forest 
products. Both in Quebec and Ontario, 
Americans have taken a leading part in 
developing this main resource of the coun- 
try, and many of them have made large for- 
tunes in the business. When it was believed 
that the Morrison Tariff Bill was likely to pass, 


much lumber was bought for shipment to the ‘ 


United States, one firm buying eighty million 
feet. Should non-intercourse be proclaimed, 
the American owners cannot get this property 
to market, and we shall not—in a scason when 
all the signs indicate a short supply and high 
prices—enjoy the relief which this addition 
to our stock would give. The Northiestern 
Lumberman says that everything points to 
higher prices this season. At the Lumbermen’s 
Convention, recently held at Minneapolis, the 
Secretary reported that there are a billion feet 
less of manufactured lumber in stock than a 
year ago, and that last winter’s log crop is no 
larger than that of the winter of 1885-6. A cor- 
respondent of the same paper estimates that not 
less than 130,000,000 feet of timber will be re- 
quired for culverts and bridges on new railroads 
built this season, and that an equal amount 
will be absorbed by the stations and villages 
along the lines. Nearly all the correspondents 
from prominent Eastern points say that the 
indications are that this season there will be 
more than the average amount of lumber ab- 
sorbed in building. If under such circum- 
stances we cut off ail or the greater part of the 
material we might get from the Canadian for- 
ests, and have to show for it nothing but a 
higher price for all the fish we eat, it would seem 
a hard matter tor the most inveterate protec- 
tionist to cipher out a profit. 





Some time ago we published an outline of 
the Ohio Liquor-Tax Law, showing that the 
receipts from its successful working were paid 
into the county treasuries, and that each com- 
munity was’ given the power to raise the 
tax to any limit it chose, or to prohibit 
liquor-selling altogether. We have now 
obtained, through the courtesy of its author, 
Mr. William W. Harper of Chicago, a copy 
of the Illinois law, in which the _princi- 
ple of each community receiving the full bene- 
fit of its own liquor tax is more specifically ap- 
plied than it is in Ohio. The words of the law 
are that ‘‘it shall not be lawful for the cor- 
porated authorities of any city, town, or vil- 
lage in this State, to grant a license for the 
keeping of a dram-shop except upon the pay- 
ment, in advance, into the treasury of the city, 
town, or village granting the license, such sum 
is may be determined by the respective 
authorities of such city, town, or village, not 
less than at the rate of $500 per annum.” 
Each community is given the power to raise 
the tax to any limit it chooses, and so many 
communities have availed themselves of this to 





raise it to the prohibitory limit that, according 
to the Chicago 7ribune, ‘‘ prohibition has been 
so generally established by rural communities 
that it is now the rule over two-thirds of the 
soil of the State. In thirty or forty counties 
scarcely an open saloon exists.” 





The strict enforcement of the Sunday Liquor 
Law is an excellent thing as a lesson in poli 
tics both for the public and the police, It will 
do much to put a stop to what we may call bun 
kum legislation—that is, legislation intended 
to please good people and do bad people no 
harm, of which there is a great deal. 
Mayor Hewitt is proving beyond question that 
a really prohibitory Sunday law cannot be en 
forced—paradoxical as it sounds—by enforcing 
it, That is, by showing how much vigilance is 
needed to enforce it, and what violence rigid 
enforcement does to the habits of large bodies 
of decent men and 
that permanent rigid enforcement is im 
possible. The police could not permanently 
supply the needed vigilance, and the people 
would not permanently furnish the umount of 
acquiescence and submission which is necessary 
to make even consummate vigilance effective. 
A few Sundays more of the same sort as the 
last will probably bring about a more prac- 
tical state of mind about the liquor question in 
this city than we have had for many a 
day. The lesson of the experiment is that ab 
solute legislation about liquor is out of the 
question—that is, legislation which treats all 
consumption of alcoholic drinks as a crime, 
either on one day or seven days of the week 
In other words, we may and ought to regulate, 
but we cannot prohibit, and, therefore, ought 
not to try. 


women, be shows 





The new Governor of Washington Territory 
has had achance to show what sort of man he 
is, and he stands the test well. A few days ago 
fresh trouble with the Chinese was threatened 
at Seattle, the worst elements of the white 


population having resolved to driv 
out the ‘‘ barbarians.” Governor Semple 


promptly telegraphed to the Commander 
of the Territorial Militia, ordering him to 
have his force in readiness to assist 
the authorities in maintaining the laws, and 
his manly stand at once restored order. The 
Post-Intelligencer, the leading newspaper of 
Seattle, ‘‘ congratulates the Democratic party 
on producing a man of such metal, and the 
Territory upon the good fortune of having 
such a Governor to appeal to for direction 
when the honor of the Territory is imperil 
led.” Such a tribute is the only commentary 
needed upon the recent diatribe against th 
President for his appointments in Washington 
Territory from Delegate Voorhees, a disap- 
pointed spoilsman. 





The question whether the *‘ fall in prices” that 
has been witnessed during the past fifteen 
or twenty years is due to a short supply of 
gold in the commercial world, or to improved 
means of procuction and transportation, has 
received a pretty thorough examination, in 
the Quarterly Journal of 
the hands of Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin. 
With great volubility the bimetallists have 
advanced the idea of an insufficiency of gold 
to sustain prices, and have gained the ad- 


Econo ick, at 





herence of some who are not bimetallists, no- 

tably Mr. Goschen, the present Chaacellor 

of the Exchequer, and Mr, Giffen, th 

statistician of the British Board of Trade 

The greatest service rendered by Prof. Laugh 

lin in this discussion, as it seems to us, Is to 
, 


be found in the appendix to his article, tn 


1) ¢ 


which he presents the various tables of prices 


that are relied upon by the bimetallists to es 


tablish their thesis that general prices have 


t 


fallen. This is the foundation of their argu 
ment. If general prices have not fallen 
the whole superstructure comes down lt 


is shown that there is a very wide disagree 


ment both in the mann 





these tables and in the results reached by ther 


The differences are so vl ving as to suggest the 
inquiry whether there is any such thing as ‘‘an 
average of general prices Und tedly we 
may take a given number of articles, and find 
out whether a hundred dollars will buy, 
more or less of a given number of 
pounds and yards of each of them thar 
the same money would buy ten vears Hat 
if some articles have fallen and others hav 
risen in price, this proves nothin If, further 
more, the fall of some and the rise of others 


can be traced to causes other than the 
supply, then the labor spent in 


them has been wasted, for all purposes of 


argument upon the monctary quest 

The tables oftenest yuoted and most 
relied upon are those of the . 
which have followed for a long series of vears 


twenty two articles, mostly rw materials 
leaving out of view everything else that enters 
into human consumption and trathc Phrec 
of these articles are cotton of different kinds, 


Of course two of them ought to be left out, 





and this correction would reduce the 
of articles to twenty. Moreover, the aist 
does vot take into account the 
be quantities that 
Indigo, 


counts for as much as wheat In 


relative im 
portance of articles, or t 
enter into ordinary consumption. 
for instance, 
naking up the average. Another authority in 
of tabulated prices gives to 


ligo, 


the manufacture 
wheat the power of 18 as against 1 for in 
and the latter is much more philosophical in 
his treatment of the subje cttban the Eco 
Again, the & 
prices, leaving the rest of the world out of the 


yniat, 


nomist deals only with British 


reckoning. One of the tables given embraces a 
list of twenty-three articles of general con- 
sumption and traffic in the commercial world 
which have shown no tendency to fall in price, 
Among these are such staple commodities as 
beef, cheese, oats, brandy, and silk. As to 
those which have fallen, the greater part have 
been subjected to influences clearly defin- 
able, such as cheapened processes of 
manufacture and transportation, which ac- 
count for thei fall in price without the neces 
sity of looking into the gold supply, or the book 
of fate, or a pack of cards to determine the 
causes of the phenomenon. These facts have 
been brought to the attention of Mr. Giffen and 
Mr. Goschen before, but they have observed a 
studied silence respecting them. Mr. Laugh- 
lin’s presentation is rather more thorough 
than any former one, because he attacks the 
tables themselves and knocks their heads to- 
gether most effectively. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WEDNESDAY, May 4, to TvEspay, 1887, 


tuciusive. | 
DOMESTIC. 


Tue National Civil-Service Commissioners 
have submitted to the President amendments 
to the civil service rules, and he has approved 
them. They are almost as important as the origi- 
nal rules. The principle of competitive exami- 
nation will now be applied to promotions in the 
executive departments, and ultimately in the 
Government service generally. On May 5 the 
annual meeting of the New York Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform Association was held in this city, 
and Mr. George William Curtis was retlected 
President. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee expresses regret ‘‘ that Mr. Hans §. 
Beattie continues to occupy the position of 
Surveyor at this port. Extensive information, 
constantly reaching us, shows that the system 
of administration eee by him is seriously 
to the detriment of the public service, and that 
no proper conduct of the office is to be antici- 
pated as long as he remains its incumbent.” 


May 10, 


The Inter-State Commerce Commissioners, 
having finisbed hearing petitions and explana- 
tions in the Southern cities, on April 5 sepa- 
rated for a few days and each went to his 
home. Commissioner Schoonmaker, to re- 
move popular misapprehensions about the law 
and the functions of the Commission, said at 
Pittsburgh on the 7th: ‘'{t should be remem- 
bered that the business of the country is no 
longer in the hands of the railroads. The busi- 
ness men should remember that the new law is 
in the nature of an emancipation tothem. On 
the other hand, the law is not a dictation 
against the railroads, out against the abuses on 
them. I do not think the new law is 
injurious to the interests of the Pacific Slope. 
The greatest clamor heard of comes from Cali- 
fornia. There is nothing in the law to prevent 
any one in the East from making rates to the 
Pacific Coast, or the reverse, provided they do 
not ship to intermediate points at higher rates. 
The law was passed so as to help business and do 
away with abuses. Now it seems that there is 
a disposition on the part of some of the people 
to try and make capital out of the law itself in 
their pressing demands for special provisions.” 
It is reported that much transcontinental traffic 
is going by the Canadian Pacific Road. <A 
bill has been introduced in the Canadian Par 
liament embodying some of the provisions of 
the United States law. The most important 
provision 1s that no railroad company shall 
charge for carrying freight a short distance a 
greater rate than for carrying the same class of 
freight a longer distance. Complaint has been 
made to the Commission on behalf of the Rev. 
William H. Council of Huntsville, Ala., a 
colored Methodist preacher, who paid first- 
class fare, but was ejected from a regular 
coach. The Commission is asked to decide 
whether a discrimination on account of color 
hy an inter-State road falls within the prohibi- 
tion of the law. 


Secretary Whitney has decided to order the 
repair of the United States steamer Hartford 
now at Mare Island, Cal. A sentimental inte- 
rest is felt in this ship because it was Farragut’s 
flagship. 


The Kentucky Democratic Convention, at 
Louisville, on May 5, nominated Gen. S. B. 
Buckner for Governor, James W. Bryan for 
Lieutenant Governor, P. W. Hardin for At- 
torney-General, Gen. Lafayette Hewitt for Au- 
ditor, and Richard Tate for Treasurer. A fe- 
solution was adopted full of praise of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration, but the platform 
contains a warped plank about civil service re- 
form. Mr. Carlisle presided over the Conven- 
tion. 


Mr. Charles James Faulkner of Martinsburg 
was elected United States Senator from West 
Virginia on May 5, to succeed Mr. Camden. 
He is a son of the Charles James Faulkner who 





was appointed Minister to France by President 
Buchanan, and was arrested and imprisoned in 
1861, charged with disloyalty to the Union. 


The Connecticut House of Representatives 
passed a uniform high-license bill May 6, fixing 
the fees for a full license at $400 and the fee 
for beer license at $150. 


The Committee of the New York Legisla- 
ture which has been investigating the conduct 
of the officers of Brooklyn and Kings County 
has recommended in its majority report that a 
number of them be removed for corruption in 
office. The minority report declares that the 
charges are not proved by the evidence. 


Gov. Hill of this State has approved the 
Saturday Half-Holiday Act, which will make 
Saturday afternoons, after May 20, legal holi- 
days, 


Gov. Hill has vetoed the bill passed by the 
New York Legislature providing for the elec- 
tion of members of a convention to change the 
State Constitution. 


The Excise Law of New York, which pro- 
hibits even the serving of liquor by hotel pro- 
prietors to their guests on Sunday, had not 
been enforced in this city for a great many 
years, until last Sunday. It was the ‘dry- 
est” day in New York that has come for a 
long time. Eighty-eight persons were arrested 
for selling liquor. It is the almost universal 
expectation that Mayor Hewitt’s enforcement 
of this law will cause its modification, at least 
so as to make the serving of liquors at hotels 
lawful. 


A call has been published for a State Con- 
vention of the United Labor Party in New 
York to nominate candidates for the next State 
election, and the Convention is to sit at Syra- 
cuse on August 17. One article of the creed 
which is printed with the call is, that taxes shall 
be levied only on land-values. 


A party of about 100 Hungarian laborers 
have gone from the coke region near Connells- 
ville, Pa., to Hungary to spend the five or six 
months during which they tbink their strike 
will last, because they can go and return and 
live cheaper during that time than by staying 
in Pennsylvania. 


Paul Grottkau, the Anarchist, who made in- 
cendiary speeches in Milwaukee a year ago 
when there was a riot there, has been sentenced 
to one year at hard labor in the House of Cor- 
rection. 


Ata meeting on May 5 of the Third Army 
Corps Union in this city, Gen. Sickles intro- 
duced a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, calling for a meeting of the officers 
and soldiers of the Army of the Potomac and 
of the Army of Northern Virginia (Confede- 
rate) on the battle-field at Gettysburg, on July 
1, 2, and 3, 1888. 


The grand jury at Haverhill, O., has found 
indictments for murder in the first degree 
against the four men named McCoy (one of 
them is a saloon-keeper), who killed Dr. 
Northrup because of his activity against 
liquor-selling. A murder fora similar cause 
is reported from Jackson, Miss. James 8S. 
Hamilton and three other men killed Roderick 
Gambrell, who was the editor of a temperance 
paper. The temperance people in Mississippi 
are greatly excited by the murder. 


Two large manufacturers of barbed wire, 
Schnabel & Co. at Deering Station, and Sher- 
man & Marsh, at Grand Crossing, Ill., have 
failed with liabilities amounting to $755,000. 
The Inter-State Commerce Act, which abolish- 
ed rebates on heavy barbed wire shipments and 
enabled other firms shipping by water to sell 
cheaper, is given as the chief cause of these 
failures. 


In central, northern, and northwestern Texas 
there was a heavy rainfall May 9 and 10. This 
is the second rain since May 1. The crop 
prospect is greatly improved. There will be 





a largely increased acreage for cotton and 
corn. 


Earthquake shocks were felt on May 3 and 
the day following from Texas to California 
and in Mexico. At Sabinal, N. M., which is 
one of the old settlements in the Southwest, 
many ancient adobe buildings were shaken 
down. At the town of Bahispe, in Sonora, 
Mex., an unverified report is that 150 persons 
were killed. Recent records of earthquake 
shocks show a general disturbance from one 
end of Mexico to the other. A subsequent 
shock was reported in the San José Moun- 
tains, forty miles south of Fort Huachuca, 
in Sonora. The regions of the greatest dis- 
turbance, both in Arizona and in Mexico, are 
so far from telegraph stations that the topo 
graphical changes made by the shocks are not 
yet known. Unverified reports’of volcanic ac- 
tion have come from settlements near ail the 
mountain ranges within the disturbed area. 


At the one hundred and nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York on May 5 a letter was read 
from M. Bartholdi, who, in the name of the 
French delegation which came here when the 
Statue of Liberty was set up, presented to the 
Chamber some Sevres vases as an expression of 
thanks for the Chamber’s hospitality. 


The corporators of Clark University to be es- 
tabiished at Worcester, Mass., met May 4 and 
elected the founder, Mr Jonas G. Clark, Presi- 
dent, and ex. Attorney-General Charles Devens, 
Senator George F. Hoar, and ex-Congressman 
W. W. Rice Vice-Presidents. They will pro- 
ceed at once to erect buildings so that the first 
class in the new uuiversity may be admitted on 
the first Monday in October, 1888. Mr. Clark 
announced his purpose to give another million 
dollars (ne had already given $1,000,000), and 
expressed his wish that the institution be kept 
beyond the reach of partisan influence and sec- 
tarian bias, and that the courses of instruction 
should be made to embrace as wide a range as 
possible of theology, philosophy, science, litera- 
ture, and art. 


John Fitzgerald, President of the Irish Na- 
tional League of America, recently submitted 
the London 7Times’s facsimile of the alleged 
Parnell letter, together with documents in the 
handwriting of Richard Pigott, formerly pro- 
prietor of the Dublin Jrishman, who some time 
ago tried to blackmail officers of the League, 
to a committee, consisting of the Governor, 
the State Treasurer, and the State Auditor of 
Nebraska, and the Mayor, the Postmaster, and 
the cashiers of the banks at Lincoln. This 
committee has expressed the opinion that the 
Parnell signature was written by the same 
hand that wrote the blackmailing letters. 


William O’Brien, the editor of the United 
Ireland, arrived in New York May 10 on his 
way to Canada to make an agitation against 
Lord Lansdowne for his treatment of the fen- 
ants on his Irish estates. He was enthusiasti- 
cally received here by his political friends. A 
deputation of citizens waited on Mayor How- 
land of Toronto, May 10, and presented a re- 
quisition for a public meeting to consider the 
advisability of prohibiung Mr. O’Brien from 
speaking in that city. The Montreal Gazette 
on May 10 warned him that if he insults the 
Governor-General he does it at his own risk. 
Itsays: ‘‘ The Governor-General stands to us 
in the place of the Queen. We are bound in 
honor to protect him against such insult— 
bound by the strongest of reacons—self respect 
and national pride. To insult him is to insult 
not only the Queen’s representative, but Canada 
and the people of Canada, whose Viceroy he 
is. Mr. O’Brien is assuming a very serious 
responsibility. Asalandlord we have nothing 
to do with Lord Lansdowne. The people of 
Canada are not all Irish, and they have mghts 
that should be respected. We greatly fear 
that if Mr. O’Brien persists, he will provoke 
feelings of a totally different order from those 
which, in his rash design, he contemplated.” 
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Queen Kapiolani of the Hawaiian Islands 
was entertained at dinner at Washington by 
the President, and has visited Boston, where 
she received attentions from the Mayor and 
many distinguished citizens. 


Mr. W. C. Depauw, a plate-glass manufac 
turer of New Albany, Ind., and one of the 
richest men in the West, died at Indianapolis 
May 5, aged sixty five. He had been generous 
to several educational institutions. Another 
man of means who used his riches generously 
to further educational work was Mr. Oliver 
Hoyt, who died from injuries got by a fall last 
week from his carriage. He did business in 
this city and lived at Stamford, Conn. Robert 
McKim, a rich banker and philanthropist of 
Madison, Ind., died May 9. He gave the 
money for the establishment of the McKim 
observatory of Depauw University. 


Gen. Aaron Fletcher Stevens died at Nashua, 
N. H., May 10. He was a Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers in the Union Army. 


FOREIGN 


The House of Commons ‘has occupied itself 
almost wholly for a week discussing the 77mes- 
Dillon invident. Mr. Gladstone’s motion to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the 7¢mes’s 
charges against Mr. Dillon was rejected by a 
vote of 317 to 233, and Sir Edward Clarke’s 
motion that the House decline to treat the 
Times's publication as a breach of privilege 
was agreed to. Mr. W. H. Smith’s proposi- 
tion that the Attorney-General should prose 
cute the Times on behalf of Mr. Dillon has 
been hooted by the Liberal members. The ill- 
management of the Tories in this whole mat- 
ter seems to have given the Parnellites the ad- 
vantage, in spite of the denial of a committee 
of inquiry. 


After the long delay caused by the discussion 
of the Times-Dillon incident, the House of 
Commons, May 9, again went into committee 
and took up the Irish Crimes Act. An amend- 
ment to the effect that magisterial inquiries 
into cases of alleged crime under the bill be 
conducted in public, was rejected by a vote of 
188 to 131. Progress was made only by the 
application of the closure rule. A discredited 
report was published on May 10 that the 
Government will make an excuse to imprison 
all the Parnellite members, in order to hasten 
the progress of the Crimes Bill. On May 10 
un amendment to the effect that a person com- 
mitted for contempt of court be treated as a 
first class misdemeanant was rejected, as well 
as another amendment to limit the penalty 
for contempt in the case of wituesses to seven 
days’ imprisonment. 


An informal meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the same day to discuss plans for expedit- 
ing the passage of the Coercion Bill. It was 
decided to abandon the attempt to effect a 
wholesale application of the closure rule at a 
tixed date. The Ministerialists think that the 
discussion on the Coercion Bill in committee 
will last three weeks longer. 


Mr. Gladstone’s having Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
and other Lrish politicians to dine with him 
May 7 is commented on as an evidence of the 
cementing influence on the Liberals and Par- 
uellites of the 7imes-Dillon incident. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench at Dublin has 
decided that the arrest of Mr. Dillon by police 
inspectors for receiving money under the plan 
of campaign was lawful. 


An application has been dismissed for the 
release of Father Keller, the priest of Youghal, 
who is imprisoned at Dublin for refusing to 
testify regarding his connectioa with the plan 
of campaign, 


_ The coercionist cause has received a rebuff 
in Birmingham. In the newly elected Liberal 
Council a resolution was adopted condemning 
coercion, which was practically a vote of cen- 
sure of Mr. Bright's conduct, who has unoffi- 
cially expressed bis willingness to resign 





It was first made known en May 6 that Sir 
Henry Holland, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, announced in the Colonial Confer- 
ence in London on April 27 that the Govern 
ment hoped to arrange with France for a 
joint Naval Commission for the government of 
the New Hebrides. This statement amazed 
the members of the Conference, and all the 
Australians deprecated any policy which even 
seemed to recognize French pretensions in 
the New Hebrides. The Conference has ap- 
proved the proposal to lay a cable between Van- 
couver and Australia, and expressed its favor 
of an extension of the Queen’s present titles to 
**Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri 
tain, Ireland, and the Colonies and all Depend 
encies thereof, and Empress of India.” 


A congress of English-speaking Roman 
Catholics will meet in London shoriy, chietly 
to discuss questions growing out of the labor 
agitation. Cardinal Manning is the leading 
spirit in the movement. 


The American Exhibition in London was 
formally opened May 9 with an attendance of 
about 7,000 persons. ‘* Buffalo Bill’s” Wild 
West show proved to be the most attractive 
feature to a great many Visitors. 


James Grant, the English novelist, died May 
6. Sir William Young, ex-Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia, died at Halifax, May & On 
May 9 Samuel Cousins, the famous English en 
graver, died, aged eighty-six. 


The performance of Wagner's ‘* Lohengrin,” 
at the Eden Theatre in Paris, was mace the 
occasion of anti-German demonstrations by a 
mob. A crowd assembled near the theatre 
while the performance was going on and shout 
ed ‘* Down with Wagner!” ** On to Berlin!” and 
similar cries. A number of youths were arrest- 
ed, and other performances of Wagner's pro- 
ductions were postponed. On May 4, the mob 
marched to the residence of President Gréevy 
and cried out against Germany. These inci 
dents have excited little comment at Berlin. 
It was reported on May 7 that three German 
spies bad been arrested near Nancy, and that 
the German Government had strengthened its 
detective force to watch suspected French 
men. 

A bill drawn by Gen. Boulanger to provide 
for a mobilization of the French Army in the 
fall has provoked serious comment at Berlin. 


The Leipsic Supreme Court has prepared an 
indictment against the persons arrested for con 
nection with the case in which the French 
Commissary Schnaebelé was implicated. The 
indictment covers all the evidence in detail col- 
lected during several months, and it is said to 
be as much against France as against the pri 
soners. 


The United States Treasury Agent sent to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to inquire into the causes of 
undervaluations of exports has been put to 
great annoyance, most of the manufacturers 
refusing to answer his questions. European 
prices are of little value for use in America, 
because all European countries make cheaper 
prices for exports to America than for goods 
to be sold in Europe, and the Germans alone 
cannot change the system. 


The duty on imported cattle has been in- 
creased by Belgium. Its effect will be to in- 
crease the duty on all fresh meat from fifty to 
sixty per cent.; and it is predicted that ic will 
cause great popular discontent, and it may 
bring about the defeat of the present Govern- 
ment at next year’s elections. 


Boissi¢res Freres, ship-owners of Havre, 
have opened a semi-monthly service between 
that port and Montreal. Six vessels of 4,000 
tons will be run. 


The steamship La Champagne, from Havre 
to New York, on May 8 near the French 
coast came into collision with another steam 
ship. In the panic that followed, several 
Italian emigrants were drowned. The steam- 
er was badly damaged and was beached, 
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The Russian duty on iron and steel and on 
articles manufactured therefrom has been in- 
creased. 


The Russian Ambassador to Berlin bas pre 
sented to the Emperor an autograph letter from 
the Czar assuring him of Russia's continued 
friendship. 


The Russian Government has prohibited the 
sale of a drama by Count Tolstoi entitled 
* The Powers of Darkness,” which was writ 
ten for general circulation, 


The Pope and the Czar are negotiating 
through a néble Lombard monk with a view 
to the reunion of the Greek and Latiy 
Churches. As the Pope is willing to let the 
Greek Church retain its own manner ef wor 
ship, it is expected that the negotiations will 
be successful, 


Troops have been sent to take position along 
the line of railway to be travelled by the Czar 
when he visits the Dou Cossack capital, so 
that the entire route will be guarded. He has in 
vited the King of Denmark, the King and Queen 
of Greece, the Queen of Servia, the Prince and 
Princess of Montenegro, and the Duchess of 
Edinburgh to be his guests on the journey 
The Czarina bas. given 100,000) rubles to 
Gen. Gresser, Prefect of St. Petersburg, in re 
cognition of his services tin frustrating the re 
cent plot against the Czar's life, and the Czar 
has granted him a pension of 6,000 rubles as a 
reward for his services in arresting Nihilists, 


Herr Nordenfeldt has made arrangements to 
sign a contract with the Hungarian Govern 
ment for the establishment of a factory at 
Pesth for the manufacture of small arms, and 
to guarantee the delivery of 400,000 rifles in 
two years. 


A hot sirocco blew all last week through 
Hungary, parching vegetation and rendering it 
imtlammable. At) Toroezko 300 houses, 
many houses at the village of Meregvo, and 
all the churches and public buildings at 
Eperies, were burned. A number of people 
perished, and the loss of property is reported 
to be ‘not less than $2,500,000. © Emperor 
Francis Joseph bas sent $5,000 for the relief 
of the victims of the fires, 


In the Spanish Congress the question of 
home rule for Cuba has been formulated and 
discussed, A threat was made by home-rule 
members on May 10 that they would cause an 
agitation for annexation to America if thei 
demands were not granted. It is reported that 
the Carlists are aiding the Home-Rulers to or- 
ganize an outbreak. 


The Spanish Government has authorized the 
formation of a coaling station on the Red Sea, 
with the idea of founding a settlement. The 
attention of several of the Powers has been at- 
tracted by this announcement. The Italian 
Government has asked Spain for an explana- 
tion, and it is reported that the site of the sta- 
tion had already been claimed by Italy. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley, with his expedition 
for the relief of Emin Bey, arrived at Bauza 
Mundeka, Congo, March 29, He took a route 
by way of Stanley Falls for Emin’s camp. 


The mineral exhibition which was to have 
been opened at Lima October 1, 1887, has been 
postponed until July 29, 1888, by the Peruvian 
Government, because the preparations cannot 
be finished this year. 


On May 2 an explosion ina shaft of a coal 
+ . ‘ 

mine at Nanaimo, B. C., entombed and caused 
the death of more than 125 miners. A large 
proportien of the families in the town lost their 
bread-winners. There was hope of rescuing 
some of the imprisoned men for several days, 
and during that period business was suspended 
and nearly the whole population assembled 
near the pit. The Canadian Government will 


be asked by the members from British Colum- 





bia for a grant towards relieving the wiyes and 
families of the killed, 
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THE PACIFIC COAST AND THE COM- 
MERCE ACT. 


Tue Sacramento Record- Union finds the Inter- 
State Commerce Act not only a bad kind of 
protective tariff, but extremely bad politics, so 
far as the Pacific Coast is concerned. ‘‘ Pro- 
tection of A in America,” it says, ‘‘in his in- 
dustry, as against the products of the industry 
of Bin a foreign land, is one thing, but the pro- 
tection of A in Ohio at the expense of B in Calli- 
fornia, both being citizens ct acommon country, 
with the right to trade freely between the States, 
isa very different thing, It means divorcement 
of sympathy, commercial estrangement, and 
possible political dismemberment.” Possible 
political dismemberment is a pretty hard word. 
It is probably meant to be no more than indi- 
cative of a necessary weakening of political 
ties when any section of the people think that 
their pecuniary interests have been unjustly 
sacrificed, or their rights wantonly trampled 
upon. 

Looking at the state of things created on the 
Pacific Coast by the multiplication of transcon- 
tinental lines of railway, and the competition 
among them for through traffic, we do not see 
how the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
Commerce Act can possibly be maintained as 
to that coast. It must be remembered that we 
have to deal not with the California that the 
miners made, but with one that we have made; 
not with Pacific Coast industries as they exist- 
ed prior to 1869, when commerce and pro- 
duction conformed to the ancient lines of 
traftic via Cape Horn and Panama, but with 
one altogether different. We have put a lot of 
forces in train which have transformed the 
face of the country and changed all the cur- 
rents of life. We have induced, nay required, 
the people of the Pacific Coast to build the 
fabric of their industry over in order to fit it 
to speedy communication with the older parts 
of the country, and at very low cost. Now 
we enact a law to deprive them of the low 
rates of transportation which form an integral 
part of their business, and which they enjoy 
by virtue of natural causes, and without harm 
to anybody else. Can we wonder if intense 
dissatisfaction is the result ? 

Attention has been drawn to the absurdity 
of the long-and-short-haul clause of the Com- 
merce Act by the new schedules of rates adopt- 
ed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. These rates 
are fixed just low enough to take the business, 
but are in every case higher than the rates pre- 
vailing before the Commerce Act went into 
effect. It is true that the Commissioners have 
suspended the operation of the act temporarily, 
but the apprehension that it may come in force 
again has led to the making of time contracts, 
by virtue of which large shipments are now 
making over the Canadian road at equal rates 
with those offered by our own lines. But 
there are certain kinds of freight, as, for in- 
stance, fresh fruits, that cannot be carried so 
great a distance without spoiling. These re- 
quire the most rapid means of transit, without 
which, indeed, the industry must come to an 
end. In California and Oregon this is a great 
branch of industry, and no other is growing 
more rapidly. 

Now, the spectacle offered to the eye of the 
business man—apd most Americans are men 





of business — of the traffic of the Pacific 
Coast going around through a foreign country 
in order to reach American markets, and pay- 
ing at the same time higher rates of transporta- 
tion than our own railroads would be glad to 
make, is too absurd to hold the stage very long. 
We might, through a stern sense of duty, like 
that of Abraham offering up his young son 
Isaac, sacrifice the California fruit trade out- 
right, but to see our business carried off by the 
Canadians over a longer line than any of our 
own, and at greater cost, will move the national 
sense of humor to a degree. What has hap- 
pened in this particular is exactly what ought 
to have been expected. The Canadian Pacific 
has one terminus on Puget Sound and another 
on Lake Superior. It stretches practically 
from all points on the Pacific to all points on 
the lakes. A little more coal is required to 
get the goods to and from its terminus than on 
our own lines, but on the other hand it 
costs a great deal to keep hands and ma- 
chinery idle. The Canadian road can afford 
to burn a little more coal at the 
two ends of its route in order to 
keep itself fully employed along its whole 
course. It was just as certain that the Com- 
merce Act would cause the result now wit- 
nessed, 7. ¢., the transfer of American traffic to 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad at higher rates 
than those heretofore prevailing, as that 
a stone thrown upward will come down. If 
Mr. Reagan or any other Congressman fan- 
cied that merchants would, on grounds of 
patriotism, pay two dollars for an article that 
could be had for one, he is probably now un- 
deceived. 

The Commerce Act allows the Commission- 
ers to suspend the operation of the long-and- 
short-haul] clause in any particular case. They 
have suspended it as to the transcontinental 
lines for a period of seventy-five days. They 
will have to suspend it again at the expiration 
of that time, and they might better suspend it 
altogether than do it piecemeal, since shippers 
will naturally prefer a route which they can 
depend upon, rather than one which may be 
closed to them at the end of a few weeks, 








THE COMPOSITION OF THE TRADES- 


UNIONS. 


WE gave some account, a short time ago, of 
the diverting performances of the Illinois 
Bureau of ‘‘ Labor Statistics,” as set out in its 
Report for 1886. The volume is full of enter- 
taining matter, though intended by its 
authors to produce nothing but serious re- 
flection. The figures collected by Commis 
sioners in the state of mind in which the 
report indicates these gentlemen to have been 
when preparing their work, are not likely to 
be very reliable; but on some points which they 
approach without any theory in their heads, 
they probably have come as near accuracy as 
anybody could. The result of their inquiries 
into the nationality of the members of the 
trades-unions, and into that of the Knights 
4 

of Labor, is especially interesting, as throwing 
some light on a question which has both social 
and political importance, and which a great 
many people have been asking with some anx- 
iety during the late labor troubles—namely,the 
extent to which native-born Americans are 





wrestling with the labor problem by means of 
strikes and boycotts. 

According to the Report, there are in Illinois 
54,247 members of trades-unions, Of these, 21 
per cent, are Americans, 33 per cent. Germans, 
19 per cent. Irish; English and Scotch to- 
gether, 10 per cent.; Scandinavians, 12 per 
cent., and Poles, Bohemians, and Italians, 
about 5 per cent. The Americans are mostly 
found in the railroad service, in the cigar ma- 
nufacture, in the iron-moulding and gas and 
steam-fitting trades. The Germans are most- 
ly bakers, brewers, bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, coopers, furriers, 
harness-‘makers, metal-workers, and wagon- 
makers. Curiously enough, however, hardly 
any of them are found among the sailors on the 
lakes. The Irish abound in the railroad ser- 
vice, especially the freight-handling, and 
among the bricklayers, stone-masons, plas- 
terers, butchers, seamen, salt-workers, and 
printers, but make no great figure as hod-car- 
riers; the Germans strange to say, having se- 
cured the lion’s share of that calling. The 
Scandinavians, as might be expected, furnish 
most of the sailors on the lakes; ‘‘the hollow 
oak ” is still their favorite abode. 

The Report finds a very platitudinous but 
probably correct explanation of the paucity of 
the Americans in the trades in the disinclination 
of the American to settle down for life in any 
one calling, and in his strong desire to 
escape at the first moment from all manual 
labor properly so called, and engage in clerical 
work or ‘‘trading,” in which, partly through 
education and partly through inherited quick- 
wittedness, he has a decided advantage over fo- 
reigners. He has, too, they might have added, 
a decided reluctance to engage in prolonged 
disputes, like strikes, over any business matter. 
His disposition is to drop quickly what does 
not seem likely to turn out profitable, and try 
something else—a trait which the directors 
of fraudulent banks and railroads find to their 
advantage, because it prevents the embittered 
legal pursuit to which they are sometimes ex- 
posed in England. The American stockholder, 
when he finds himself duped or betrayed, al- 
ways prefers “‘selling out” to fighting. The 
American mechanic exhibits the same pecu- 
liarity. He does not care for an occupation in 
which he has to keep striking to get his due. 

The fact which the Illinois Report brings 
out, however, that the Americans constitute 
45 per cent. of the members of that more mis- 
cellaneous body, the Knights of Labor, of 
whom there are 33,544 in _ Iilinois, 
is probably correctly explained by the 
Report in saying that, ‘‘though the order 
is really composed in the main of working 
people who have a common interest in main- 
taining wages, the more universal bond is 
doubtless the promotion of certain measures of 
public policy upon which men may readily 
unite who would have no status in a mere 
trades-union.” The notion that wage-earners 
‘“‘have a common interest in maintaining 
wages,” is of course as absurd as are a great 
many of the Commissioners’ notions. It can- 
not be each man’s interest taat every other 
man should be highly paid. They might 
as well say that all consumers had a common 
interest in keeping up prices. But it is doubt- 
less true that a large proportion of the Ameri- 
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can Knights look on the organization as 
something in the nature of a_ political 
party like the Grangers. We saw some- 
thing of the same kind in this city last 
fall, when thousands undoubtedly voted for 
Henry George who had no sympathy with his 
land theories, for the simple purpose, as they 
thought, of protesting against ‘‘ Machine 
rule ” and breaking it up. 








“THE RULE OF HONOR.” 


A LETTER from an “ Anti-Gladstoneite ” Eng- 
lishman, in the Evening Post of Saturday, 
is interesting in many ways, but principally as 
an illustration of the queer twist, as we con- 
sider it, which the anti-Gladstoneite mind in 
England has undergone, through its ex- 
citement over the Irish question, and on which 
(as illustrated in the case of Lord Harting- 
ton) Mr. Gladstone, in his speech before the 
Eighty Club, commented with much severity 
Lord Hartington, who throughout this crisis 
has been posing, in the eyes both of friends 
and foes, as a model English gentleman, 
has accepted two current Tory assump- 
tions. One is, that all charges printed in the 
Times have to be treated with respect, because of 
the generally high character of the paper and 
large amount of capital dependent on its main- 
taining this character. The other is, that an offer 
to prove it in a court of law, and a refusal to 
produce proof of it anywhere else, is all that 
can be asked of an honorable man who makes 
a charge against private character, 

The demand made on behalf of the 7imes 
we shall not discuss. It will be received with 
a smile everywhere out of England, and every- 
where in England outside anti-Gladstonean 
circles. The 7imes is a very respectable news- 
paper, but the reverence of Englishmen for it 
is one of the amusing local superstitions. It 
would be more amusing if it were not 
that it is part and parcel of the glamour 
which surrounds anonymous journalism in 
all couniries where it exists. The truth 
is, and it is a truth which is very clear 
when stated, that the 7imes is just as honor- 
able and as wise as the editor, a young gen- 
tleman named Buckle, until a year or two ago 
quite obscure, and as the chief proprietor, an el- 
derly gentleman named W alter, neither of them 
in any way elevated above the rest of the com- 
munity in character or talents. If the claims 
made for the 7imes on the trust and confidence 
of the community, when making passionate 
attacks on the private character of political op- 
ponents, were made in behalf of Messrs. 
Buckle and Walter, as they ought to be, they 
would convulse people with laughter. 

But this opens a field of discussion on which 
we do not propose to enter now. What most 
interests us is the notion, that the offer of 
Messrs. Buckle and Walter to prove the au- 
thenticity of the Parnell letter in a court 
of law is the only offer they are bound 
to make, and justly leaves Parnell, pend- 
ing its acceptance, under suspicion. This, 
we say, is a complete reversal of the 
rule of honor, in fact a complete novelty in 
the ethics of gentlemen, as Mr. Gladstone in- 
timated in the speech to which we have already 
referred, It is a notion which probably has 
grown out of the importance attached in most 
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disputes about property or crime to what is 
called ‘‘legal evidence,” and which, in An- 
glo Saxon countries, lawyers are apt to talk 
of, and laymen to accept, as if it were 
the only evidence with which the human 
mind is competent to deal. The truth is, that 
it is not evidence at all in the full logical sense; 
or rather it is evidence which in Anglo-Saxon 
countries is greatly restricted in order to adapt 
it to the capacity of jurors. The law of evidence 
is mainly a body of rules intended to prevent 
certain facts from getting before juries which 
they would not be competent to weigh, and 
the judge is charged with the enforcement of 
these rules. Hence great importance has come 
to be attached by lawyers, and people who 
live much with lawyers, to evidence being 
“legal” in order to give it value. Many 
of them have recently held that even 
a legislative inquiry, such as that which 
took place in the matter of the Aldermanic 
‘*boodle,” should only have been pursued 
through ‘‘legal evidence,” as if the affairs of 
life, either in politics or business, could possibly 
be carried on without constant disregard of the 
rules of legal evidence by everybody who at- 
tempts to make any plan for the future, or 
form a working judgment about either persons 
or things. 

The respect for ‘‘ legal evidence ” leads natu 
rally enough to the idea that a court of law is 
the only place in which a charge can be ex- 
amined, and its truth or falsehood ascertained. 
The truth is, however, that a jury is really, 
as everybody knows, everywhere an indiffer- 
ent tribunal for the investigation of any 
charge against character. But a trial at law 
gives both of the parties the power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of documents, and gives the proceeding 
the superintendence of a judge, which makes 
it, especially for all complicated transactions re- 
quiring a great deal of proof, in a large num- 
ber of cases the best available method of investi- 
gation. There would, for instance, probably be 
no better way of examining the charges made by 
the 7%mes, in the articles entitled ‘‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,” against the whole Irish party, than 
through the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which has been refused, although the 
charges have been steadily used by the ma- 
jority in debate to discredit the Irish mem- 
bers. 

But the Parnell letter is a different matter. 
Here the question is simply whether a signature 
of Parnell’s is genuine or not. The body of 
the letter is not in his handwriting. In the in- 
tercourse of all honorable men in civilized coun- 
tries, a man’s repudiation of a signature im- 
poses on the person who offers it as proof against 
him,the burden of at once giving his reasons for 
believing it to be genuine, If the accuser says 
he will not produce them now, but next spring, 
or next fall, and in the meantime continues 
to use the signature for the detriment of the 
alleged signer, he is among gentlemen all over 
the world, so far as we know, considered a 
scoundrel. This is, in fact, the reproach to 
which Messrs. Buckle and Walter lay them- 
selves open. Their offer to produce their proofs 
in a court of law if Parnell will bring a suit, is 
an offer to produce them next autumn or next 
spring on the expenditure by Parnell of some 
thousands of pounds. No such suit as is pro- 





posed could be tried before next November at 
the earliest. It would probably not be tried 
before next February or March. In the mean- 
time the imputation on Parnell’s character as a 
man and « politician would have done its work. 
Suppose A were a candidate fora place of honor 
and profit, and the appointment was to be made 
in July, and B,a rival or enemy, were to produce 
a letter with a signature resembling his, re 

vealing complicity in a disgraceful transaction 

and the candidate repudiated it, what would 
be said in any company of gentlemen to the 
holder of the letter who answered, ‘‘ How this 
letter came into my hands, to whom I suppose it 
to have been addressed, and what are my reasons 
for thinking A wrote it, or for disbelieving 
his denial, 1 decline to state. He can sue me if 
he pleases, and then 1 will tell all, some time 
next winter. In the meantime I will act and 
talk precisely as if he had acknowledged it to 
be his—that is, as if the very highest proof of 
its genuineness were in the possession of the 
public” ? 

We venture to say that few, if any, men liv 
ing in decent social circles ever had an expe 
rience of this kind, except witha blackmailer or 
confidence man. Most men who had such an 
experience would, if in good health, at first 
blush be disposed to treat the case with a cud 
gel—all the sooner if B cried out that he 
knew the letter was genuine because the writer 
was such a bad man, The whole affair of the 
Parnell letter is, in fact, as disgraceful an in 
cident as has ever occurred in English po- 
litics—as disgraceful to 
society. 


** journalism ” as to 





QUESTIONS FOR THE JUBILEE. 
Lonpon, April 21, 1887, 
AT the centre of that curious fabric of laws, 
customs, and institutions which we call the Eng- 
lish Constatution liet a mystery. The unknown 
element of political life in Engiand is the Crown. 
Parliament, as Bagehot has pointed out, has in- 
quired into many things, but no committee has 
ever sat, or, while the Constitution lasts, will sit, 
to inquire into the conduct of the Queen. To an 
English monarch is ascribed by law not only real 
irresponsibility, but fictitious sovereignty, One 
result of this has been little noted. As every act 
of state is done in the royal name, and a: in ma 
ny acts of state the Queen has no more personal 
concern than has, say, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, no one really knows what, if any, are the 
matters really determined more or less in accor- 
dance with the royal will. Hence, no one, ex- 
cept a few statesmen who know the innermost 
life of the court or the best-kept secrets of the 
Cabinet, can with any certainty determine what 
have been the acts, the feelings, or the influence 
of the lady who has nominally ruled England for 
half a century. But if you do not know a per- 
son's actions or sentiments, you do not know his 
character. The veil which shrouds the official 
life of the Queen has also, in spite of the self-reve- 
lations afforded by her books, also concealed 
from public view much of ber own personality, 
At some future day Victoria will, no doubt, be 
as well known to historians as is George III. But, 
for the moment, she is less fully known to her 
subjects than any other person who has played a 
part on the stage of political life. Of her conduct 
and wishes there are and always have been ru- 
mors. Hints are dropped that she likes one Pre- 
mier or dislikes another. It is whispered that 
her persona! intervention facilitated the passage 
of the last Reform Act, and it is hinted that she 
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favored a policy which was near bringing Eng- 
land to a war with Russia. But to outsiders like 
myself—and almost every Englishman is an out- 
sider as regards secrets of state—these reports re- 
main rumors and nothing more. They may rest 
on the highest authority, but the “‘ highest autho- 
rity” is a personage on whose word no man of 
sense would risk a penny. The apparent publi- 
city of political life in England makes us forget 
the reserve maintained by statesmen of all par- 
ties with regard to the mysteries of the Cabinet, 
and no Cabinet secret is so sacred as secrets affect- 
ing the Queen. 

Hence, when England is just about to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s acces- 
sion, there are a host of questions about the 
Queen to which intelligent curiosity would desire 
an answer, but which hardly admit of a satisfac- 
tory or certain reply. Three of these inquiries 
occur to me as worth a few minutes’ considera- 
tion. Is the Queen popular! What, to judge 
from history, has been her capacity as a ruler? 
What influence has her character had on the con- 
stitutional history of England ? 

The popularity of the Queen is, of course, in 
one sense past a doubt. To whatever part of 
Great Britain she goes, she is certain of a warm 
welcome from her subjects. Were she to visit 
the colonies she would be received with enthusi- 
asm, and (though your readers are on this point 
far better judges than I) her appearance in the 
United States would, I conjecture, be welcomed 
with rapture by all classes of Americans except 
your Irish citizens. Nor is this personal popula- 
rity to be deemed a smalithing. It is the result 
of a life which has, in the eyes of the English peo- 
ple on both sides the Atlantic, been felt to be en- 
titled to respect. Since the death of Queen Anne 
no occupant of the English throne has command- 
ed as widespread respect among the English peo- 
ple. William IV. was for a short time the “ pa- 
triot King,” but for that brief period he was the 
hero of a party, and when he ceased to be ap- 
plauded as a reformer he did not gain any wide 
esteem with the nation. Of George LV. there is 
no need to say anything. His father, no doubt, 
commaaded a kind of influence which has never 
fallen to Queen Victoria. The ‘‘ good old King” 
was a real power, but bya large party he was at 
all times hated. His two predecessors were to 
the English people unattractive foreigners. Flat- 
tery itself would have hesitated to call them po- 
pular, lest servility should be mistaken for irony. 
But when one bas allowed to the full for the im- 
portance and rarity of general esteem gained by 
the display of private virtues, the inquiry still re- 
mains, whether the Queen 1s popular in the sense 
in which a ruler is so called whose wishes have, 
because they are his wishes, weight with his peo- 
ple. 

Would it, for instance, affect the public for- 
tunes of a statesman that he was supposed to 
have spoken disrespectfully of the Queen ? Would 
the public knowledge of the Queen’s personally 
favoring or opposing the cause of home rule 
greatly strengthen the hands, as the case might 
be, of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord Salisbury? The 
more carefully a critic meditates upon the un- 
certainties of public opinion, the more doubtful 
will be his answer to these inquiries. In matters 
which touch the Queen personally, large classes 
would, it may be suspected, feel that her wishes 
ought to command deference. What might be her 
influence on the results of a doubtful political 
contest, no man would venture to predict. We 
here approach a subject to which the attention 
of your readers has more than once been called 
in your columns. If Englishmen are in the dark 
about the character of their nominal sovereign, 
they are equally in the dark about the character 
of their real sovereign, namely, the mass of the 
electors of Great Britain and Ireland. What do 
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the artisans, what do the agricultural laborers, 
think about the Crown? Are they irritated by 
the expensiveness of a court, or do they, as Mr. 
Bagehot seems to have suspected, admire the 
showy parts of the Constitution? At the present 
moment, the question has a purely speculative in- 
terest, It may within half a century become of 
pressing importance. Government by Parlia- 
ment does not fascinate popular imagination as 
much as it did when Parliamentary government 
(which is rather a different thing from govern- 
ment by Parliament) was longed for by all Conti- 
nental Europe as an escape from all the evils of 
despotism. And it is at least conceivable that in 
England a king might at times represent the 
feeling of the electors better than a House of 
Commons distracted and weakened by the rival- 
ry of parties which, like the groups in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, seem each to be just strong 
enough to prevent the creation of a permanent 
Government, with power to carry on the affairs 
of the nation with dignity and consistency. It is 
pretty clear that, during the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, the problem as to the possible influence of 
the Crown will, happily for the nation, remain a 
purely academic inquiry. But whoever could 
fathom the true sentiment about the Queen now 
prevailing among the mass of the people, would 
possess a clue to guide him towards the path 
which English politics will pursue under her suc- 
cessors, 

If any one ask of any ordinary Englishman 
what has been the Queen’s capacity as a ruler, he 
would probably receive the reply that she has 
fully performed the duties of a constitutional 
sovereign. This answer is true enough in itself, 
but most of the persons who use the well-known 
formula that the Queen fulfils the duties of a con- 
stitutional monarch, hardly realize to themselves 
exactly what the formula means in the mouth of 
a modern Englishman. Its real significance is, 
that the Queen, in the opinion of the speaker, has 
conformed loyally to the advice of ministers, or, 
in other words, has shown herself at all times 
prepared, irrespective of her private feelings, to 
carry out the policy suggested by the men who 
had most influence in the House of Commons. 
How far this has really been the case no one, as 
I bave already pointed out, can know for cer- 
tain; but, assuming that the general estimate of 
the Queen’s conduct is sound, it implies rather 
more than people generally realize as to her ca- 
pacity. It shows that, unless she be endowed 
with a kind of self-control which is of itself a 
most rare quality, she must have been a person 
not very keenly interested in the great party 
questions of the day. It implies, also, a capacity 
for acquiescence almost inconsistent with moral 
or intellectual originality or resource. English- 
men have now made the discovery, when it is too 
late to be of much practical use, that, had the 
Queen resided half as much in [reland as she has 
lived in Scotland, she might have conferred a 
great benefit on the nation. This idea, which 
has dawned on Englishmen with characteristic 
slowness, was grasp2d more than sixty years ago 
by that clever voluptuary George IV. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that Her Majesty resisted minis- 
terial suggestions that she should visit Ireland; 
but it is not unfair to infer, from her own course 
of action, that she did not perceive the impor- 
tance of making royalty at least popular with the 
Irish people. In other words, she has not shown 
in this matter either acuteness or the possession 
of what may be called individual initiative. But, 
though a capacity for acquiescence which must 
have greatly facilitated the performance of many 
constitutional duties, is almost inconsistent with 
high talent, the discharge for fifty years, amid 
general approval, of the functions allotted toa 
constitutional ruler proves the possession by the 
Queen of a great deal more of character and 





judgment than falls in general to the lot of he- 
reditary monarchs. When matters go smoothly, 
everybody assumes that it is easy to preserve ha- 
bitual smoothness. But the old saying that, 
though there is but one way of doing a thing 
rightly, the ways of doing a thing wrongly are 
infinite in number, has a very wide application. 
The Queen has avoided mistakes, and to have 
avoided mistakes —that is, to have done the right 
thing at the right moment—is itself a sign of a 
very special talent. In one matter, moreover, 
and in one only, Queen Victoria has displayed 
originality. She has come forward as the expo- 
nent of that sympathy with misery and pity for 
calamity which is the marked moral characteris- 
tic of the age. The Jetters in which the Queen 
has expressed her sympathy with persons whose 
calamities have attracted public notice, have 
probably done more to spread the legitimate 
popularity of the Crown than any other act for 
which she can be called personally responsible. 
From no monarch who has sat on the English 
throne does the Queen differ more essentially 
than from each of the two women with whom 
her name is most naturally associated. Yet it 
is, I think, something more than a fancy that 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, and Queen Vic- 
toria will each be judged by historians to have 
rendered, in very different degrees and by very 
different methods, one and the same service to 
England. They each have facilitated the pas- 
sage of the country through a difficult period of 
transition. The truth of this remark in the case 
of Elizabeth is certain. When she began her 
reign, the forces of Protestantism and Catho- 
licism were nearly balanced ; when she died, the 
contest between the two was ended. The singu- 
lar compromise between the two contending 
powers embodied in Anglicanism was too firm- 
ly established to be in the long run overthrown 
either by the Papacy or by the Puritans. Queen 
Anne presided over the transition from a mo- 
narchical to a constitutional system of govern- 
ment. The presence of a Stuart on the throne 
suspended the activity of the Jacobites, and 
smoothed over the difficulties which might well 
bave hindered the union with Scotland. (Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne within a few years 
after the Reform Act had undermined the aris- 
tocratic system of government without estab- 
lishing a democratic constitution. Each year 
which has since then elapsed has brought us 
nearer and nearer to a pure democracy. The 
transformation from aristocracy to democracy 
is now all but complete. That it has been ac- 
complished peaceably, by degrees—almost, one 
may say, imperceptibly—is certainly due in a 
measure to the fact that the transition has taken 
place when, by the good fortune of England, we 
have had on the throne, not a king in whom ac- 
quiescence might have seemed wanting in dig- 
nity, but a Queen who could let the powers of 
the Crown be lessened or effaced without sacri- 
ficing any claim to respect. AN OBSERVER. 








Correspondence. 


THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In your paper of the 28th of April, you 
indicted the whole people of Louisiana, and there 
are two counts in your indictment: 

(1.) The large number of saloons alleged by the 
Probibitionists, who will not help the temperate 
and sensible people to pass the high-license law. 

(2.) The Louisiana Lottery reéstablished by the 
Constitution of 1879. 

Will you permit me to place the responsibility 
for the lottery where it belongs, and that is, on 
the Republican party? The Constitution of 
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Louisiana of 1845, article 116, and that of 1852, 
article 115, prohibited lotteries and buying and 
selling lottery tickets, and from 1845 to 1864 it 
was a criminal offence in Louisiana to draw a 
lottery or to buy or sell a lottery ticket. When 
Gen. Sheridan, with the aid of his Federal sol- 
diers, forced on the people of Louisiana, under 
the Reconstruction Act of the Republican Con- 
gress, the Constitution of 1868 aad the Warmoth 
government, this prohibition was repealed, and 
among the first acts passed by the Republican 
Legislature, elected and held in power by Federal 
bayonets, was an act to incorporate the Louisiana 
Lottery Company for twenty-five years. Dur- 
ing the whole term of Republican rule in Louisi- 
ana, from 1868 to 1877, the will of the people of 
Louisiana was suppressed by the United States 
Army, which was sustained in its action by the 
Republican party of the nation, and no effort was 
made to repeal this charter. 

A Democratic Legislature in 1879, Act 44, re- 
pealed the charter of the lottery company, and 
made it a penal offence to buy or sell lottery tick- 
ets in this State. The same Legislature called a 
constitutional convention. The Hon. Edward C. 
Billings (a New England Republican, a graduate 
of Harvard, appointed United States Judge by 
President Grant), on a bill in equity filed by the 
Louisiana Lottery Company, held that the char- 
ter of the lottery company was a contract be- 
tween it and the State, and the act of 1879, re- 
pealing the charter and making it a crime to buy 
or sell lottery tickets, was in derogation of the 
Federal Constitution and void; and he enjoined 
the sheriff, the police, and all State officers from 
enforcing in any way this criminal statute of the 
State against the Louisiana Lottery Company or 
its servants and agents (see 3d Wood's Reports, 
page 222). 

Many people were thus made to believe that the 
Federal power in the hands of the Republican 
party would maintain the lottery company in 
spite of the State law abolishing it. While the 
injunction was in force, the Constitutional Con. 
vention assembled with about 132 members, of 
which 30 were Republicans. When the lottery 
article was before the Convention, on a motion 
tostrike it out the votes stood 59 to 59, absent 14. 
Every Republican voted against the motion to 
strike out except one, who was absent, and he, 
on the last and final vote for its adoption, was 
present and voted for it. On the third and last 
vote to adopt this lottery article, which reéstab- 
lished the Louisiana State Lottery as a contract 
granted in 1868 and prohibits all lotteries after 
1895, the vote recorded 71 ayes, among whom 
was every Republican except two, and they were 
absent, and every man of the 52 who voted 
against the article was a Democrat without ex- 
ception. Aneffort was made to allow the people 
to take a separate vote on this lottery article, 
and that was likewise defeated by Republican 
votes. If, therefore, the Republicans had been 
equally divided, or nearly equally divided, on 
the lottery article, it would have been defeated. 
A large majority of the Democratic members of 
the Convention invariably voted against it. 

One clause of the charter of the lottery com- 
pany, which exempted it from State and muni- 
cipal taxation, has been recently upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as a con- 
tract, the obligation of which cannot be impaired 
by the State. (See New Orleans vs. Houston, 
119th United States Reports, 265, decided 6th of 
December, 1886.) 

Under these circumstances, I submit that nei- 
ther the present State Administration nor the 
people of Louisiana can justly be held responsi- 
ble for the existence of the lottery.—Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. R. Forman. 


NEw ORLEANS, May 3, 1887. 


THE COLOR LINE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sm: In a Mississippi court now in session, a 
negro teacher was indicted for obtaining money 
on false pretences, viz., reporting more pupils 
and more teaching days than he had a right to 
do. The counsel for the defence was a negro ; 
opposing counsel and all the jury were white. 
The negro won his case. 

That same negro lawyer had a case to-day with 
a white lawyer as associate counsel. 

What a pity, for the negro’s sake, that Cleve- 
land was elected ! E. 





THE KENTUCKY STATE CONVENTION 
AND THE PRESIDENT. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The Kentucky State Convention which 
has just met is perhaps deserving of some notice, 
as being the first of a series which will take place 
before the next national Convention. It is inte- 
resting, not from any doubt which hangs over the 
result, but as expressing with tolerable clearness 
the attitude of Kentucky Democrats towards the 
altered conditions of public affairs. In a State 
as completely withdrawn from the influence of 
new, elevating ideas as Kentucky undoubtedly 
is, in a State in which the voice of the younger 
generation is either silent or lost in the ancient 
Bourbon chorus, it is curious to note that men 
still realize, however vaguely, the advent of a 
new order of things. The interest in the Ken 
tucky Convention, in a word, revolves around its 
attitude toward the President. 

I think I do not overstate the case when I say 
that no man of eminence in Kentucky has com- 
mitted himself unequivocally to the Mugwump 
idea in politics ; and in saying this I do not ex 
cept even Mr. Carlisle, who has, as far as 
I krow, never announced his position on 
the matter in perfectly unambiguous §lan- 
guage. On the contrary, our Congressmen and 
Senators are notoriously opposed to it. 
Kentucky is perhaps not wholly to blame for 
this; its teachers have treated it very ill, the 
teachers from whom it deserved better things, 
The mossback reigns in unquestioned supremacy, 
and the Courier-Journal is the accepted idol of 
the large mass of the Democratic party. Let us 
give the devil his due: it has vigorously applaud- 
ed the firm stand of the President against pater- 
nal government; his pension veto; his tariff-re- 
form utterances. But, on the other hand, it is 
besmirched with the taint of every corrupt mo- 
nopoly in the State, and has disseminated an idea 
which bas done more to brutalize politics and re- 
pel the intelligence of the country than any other 
agency that could be named. It has maligned 
and maliciously misrepresented the whole civil- 
service-reform idea; it has congratulated us on 
every bad avpointment the President has made, 
provided only a Republican gave way to a De- 
mocrat; it has insidiously striven to undermine 
the President, while conscious of atmospheric in- 
dications that point to his renomination; and, 
finally, it keeps at Washington a correspondent 
who worships at the shrine of the immaculate 
Higgins, and snarls at the President like an en- 
raged and disappointed cur. 

And the platform of the Convention reflects 
just this state of things. Its endorsement of the 
President ignores the cardinal feature of his 
policy ; its civil-service declaration is as absurd 
as ingenuity could make it. And yet, after all-- 
and this is the thing to which I wish particularly 
to call your attention—the omen is good when a 
Kentucky politician who still glories in the music 
of the words “ Jeffersonian” and “ Jacksoman,” 
realizes that the President, despite the slight re- 





semblance he bears to those now largely mythical 


the sense of the Convention. They may agree 
with him or not; they may understand him or 
not ; but they recognize and admit his strength, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is hard to make 
his actions harmonize with their traditional no 
tions of a real Democratic President. This re- 
cognition strikes me as extremely important , it 
is, we sincerely hope, the first step towards the 
comprehension and absorption of his ideas, 

A. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 7, 1887. 





WOLSELEY AND LEE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation : 

Sir: Notwithstanding the comparison sug- 
gested between Wolseley and Boulanger, 1 do 
not believe that Gen. Walker would maintain 
that the English soldier whose high reputation 
and position have been solely the result af pro 
fessional success, was to be compared with the 
military politician who has leaped into notoriety 
by means of the French War Oftice 

It is hard to differ from so able and courteous 
an opponent as Gen. Walker, but we should proba 
bly not fully agree as to the condition of MeClel 
lan’s army at Westover, or as to that of Burnside 
at Fredericksburg, however much we might dis 
cuss the question, In his last letter Gen. Walker 
supports his view of the case by disparaging the 
testimony of men eminent in the civil and mili 
tary history of the United States, whose state 
ments were not “ opinions,” but descriptions of 
facts by eye-witnesses, or derived from such 

But the point is not there. Lord Wolseley, in 
an article devoted mainly to other matters, in 
speaking of the imperfect organization of the 
American armies and their untrained staffs, re 
ferred to Westover and Fredericksburg as in 
stances where these faults prevented Lee from 
obtaining the full fruits of his success, Lord 
Wolseley'’s estimate of the situation is pretty 
much the same as that, say, of Gen. Hooker in 
the one case, and of, say, Gen. Palfrey in the 
other. Gen. Walker takes a different view, and 
thinks Lord Wolseley wrong. Not only so, but 
he thinks Wolseley has blundered so inexcusably 
in following Such guides that he speaks of his 
article as trash unworthy of any one above the 
grade of subaltern, and of his military criticisms 
as silly, empty, and vain. 

Now, the point Lord Wolseley is illustrating — 
viz., the defects in organization and especially in 
the staff service of the armies of both North and 
South—is one upon which Gen. Walker probably 
does not differ very widely from Lord Woiseley. 
These defects were the natural result of the lack 
of military training among our people. West 
Point and the other military schools could sup- 
ply but a small part of the training and experi- 
ence needed for the thorongh management of 
large armies suddenly called into existence. The 
remainder had to be got by actual practice in the 
field. Our armies were therefore very deficient 
in some respects at first, but improved as the war 
went on. I entirely agree with Gen. Walker 
that the former soldiers of both armies should 
resent unworthy imputations upon the ‘* valor, 
discipline, and endurance of American soldiers, 
North and South,” but it does not seem to me 
that Lord Wolseley bas made such an imputa- 
tion. At the first battle of Manassas the ammu- 
nition for some Confederate batteries had, in the 
absence of caissons, to be carried on common 
farm wagons. I should not think a reference to 
this clumsy makeshift a reflection upon the Con- 
federate Ordnance Department, nor does the 
statement of the fact that both sides often suf- 
fered during the war from the inexperience of 
an untrained staff seem to me a disparagement 
of either of the contending armies. 





heroes, must be renominated. This was clearly 
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gret that I should have done anything to ‘“ irri- 
tate” a gentleman who informs us ,that he}has 
become a *‘ sincere admirer, and warm ,friend.ot 
the people of the South,” but I submit that 
**E. 0.’s” irritation proceeds from some confu- 
sion of ideas or of dates. Both ‘‘ E, O.” and my- 
self are now citizens of the United States, and 
have one country, but it was not so twenty-five 
years ago. After the beginning of the civil war, 
Gen. Lee’s country was the Confederate States; 
and when the war ended, he had until his death 
no other sfatus than that of a Confederate pri- 
soner of war on parole. We doubt whether at 
that time ‘‘ E. O.” considered Gen. Lee his coun- 
tryman. In discussing Lee’s career during the 
war, it is proper, therefore, to speak of the South 
as his country, and of ex-Confederates as his 
countrymen, in a sense very different from any 
in which these terms could be used of the whole 
Union. The connection in which these expres- 
sions occur in my letter might have shown 
‘““E. O,” the indelicacy, if not impropriety, of 
giving them a wider meaning. I have no doubt 
that many Americans in the North are ‘‘ proud 
of Gen. Lee’s splendid talents and still more 
splendid virtues,” but I do not believe that the 
North is willing to adopt Wolseley’s estimate 
of Lee, or that it will do so during this gene- 
ration. It would, therefore, have been im- 
proper to have extended to the whole country 
a statement which is true enough of the South 
—even if by so doing one might have avoided 
irritating ‘‘E. O.” W. ALLAN. 
McDonoen, Mp., May 4, 1887, 





COEDUCATION,—A STRAW. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Srr: The friends of collegiate coeducation have 
never claimed, we believe, that it is the best me- 
thod of education for all women, or that it is yet 
an ideal system. They have asserted that 1t has 
its place as well as the separate college for wo- 
men, and that, as the majority of these latter 
colleges have been carried on, the tendency of 
coeducation has been to make women, not of ne- 
cessity better, but more scholarly. It is at least 
a significant fact that since the opening of Bryn 
Mawr College two years ago, the twelve fellow- 
ships that have ‘been awarded have without ex- 
ception been given to graduates of coeducational 
colleges. It would seem to indicate that until a 
recent period it has been difficult for a woman to 
gain as thorough training in a separate college as 
in one established exclusively for men, and that 
therefore the urgent petitions of women that the 
doors of men’s colleges should be opened to them 
have not been wholly unreasonable.—Respect- 
fully, M. 





TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES. 


—FINALLY. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sm: Last year a young Italian was employed 
on a farm in this neighborhood, His name was 
James Fun. On being questioned about his odd 
surname, he said that in Italy the name of his 
family was Fano, but soon after his arrival in 
the United States ‘‘the boys” where he worked, 
hearing him say that he “ wished to be American 
in everything,” advised him to change his sur- 
name to Fun. He seemed.to be proud of the 
name as of a badge of true American citizenship, 
and said he should always “‘ go by it.” = 


NEWBURGH, April 18, 1887. 





To THE EprTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: [I have been much interested in reading 
several letters in the Nation relating to the trans- 
Some years ago I had oc- 


formation of names. 





casion to look up the history of a family whose 
names had been chenged in a most singular way, 
as it seems tome, About 1641 a German named 
Rahmsauer settled in North Carolina. Some of 
his descendants afterwards removed to Georgia, 
then to Alabama, then to Mississippi, then to 
South Carolina, then to Tennessee, then to Ar- 
kansas, then to Louisiana, and finally to Texas, 
where some of them are now living, near Ft. 
Worth. I found that in something more than 
two bundred years the family name had under- 
gone the following changes: Ramsauer, Ram- 
saur, Ramsour, Ramseur, Ramser, Ramsir, Sir- 
ram, Ram, Sheep, Lamb.—Respectfully, C. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Thanks to your correspondent who has 
answered a question that has been a puzzling one 
for so long—why the family of Darby, who gave 
its name to the Darbytown Road that crossed 
the fields of the Seven-Days’ Battles around 
Richmond, should have spelled their name En- 
roughty. And, as Winchester, Mass., has told 
us how M. L’Arrivée has translated his name 
to Cummings, let Winchester, Va., too, add to 
the record which the Nation is making on this 
subject. 

An intelligent French stone-mason, when asked 
how a Frenchman came to be named Betters, ex- 
plained that in his native country, Canada, bis 
name had been Le Mieux. Cc. L. C. M. 


WINCHESTER, VA, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: In your issue of April 21, 1887, you cite 
the remarkable instance of the family name of 
Enroughty being called ‘“‘ Darby.” As a native 
of Henrico County, Virginia, in which the En- 
roughty families have lived for generations, I 
can give you the local explanation of the anomaly. 
It is related that the first Enroughty who settled 
in Henrico County became so incensed and re- 
sentful at the mispronunciation of his surname— 
some calling it Enruffty, others Enrooty, and 
others again Enrowty—that he insisted, when- 
ever spoken to, that he should be called ‘‘ Darby.” 
It is not stated that he told or was aware of the 
reason (that his family belonged to the sect called 
Derbyites) mentioned by the learned divine to 
whom you refer. Whatever the origin of ‘ Dar- 
by,” the family has ever been tenacious of the 
name of Enroughty and equally tenacious of the 
name of *‘ Darby,” and if a stranger should hap- 
pen to call any of them by any name other than 
that last given, he would immediately be request- 
ed to say “Darby.” In all writings, bank ac- 
counts, and poll-books—indeed, wherever it is 
necessary to write the true name—it is spelled En- 
rougbty, but invariably pronounced ‘“ Darby.” 
We read, in official reports of the operations of 
Grant’s and Lee’s armies below Richmond, of 
**the battle of Darbytown,” but, in truth, the 
locality was Enroughtytown. 

Respectfully yours, GEO. SAVAGE. 

412 CATHEDRAL ST., BALTIMORE, May 7, 1887. 














THE second volume of the Rev. H. W. Foote’s 
‘Annals of King’s Chapel’ is in the press of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. Meantime from the 
same firm we have the beautiful volume, ‘ The 
Commemoration by King’s Chapel, Boston, of the 
Completion of Two Hundred Years since its 
Foundation, on Wednesday, December 15, 1886. 
Also, Three Historical Sermons,’ All the arts 
that go to the making any book good of its kind 
have been employed here, on a not unworthy oc- 
casion. The parish of King’s Chapel has stood 





on the same spot for seven generations, and em- 
braces descendants of a subscriber to the first 
building two centuries ago, In that long inter- 
val it has gone over from Episcopacy to Unita- 
rianism, and it would be hard to anticipate the 
judgment of a Puritan of Andros’s day as to which 
service was the more abhorrent. The memorial 
volume is very interestingly illustrated with por- 
traits of provincial Governors, ministers of the 
church, old views of the Chapel, ete. 

The publication of Mr. J. E. Cabot’s biography 
of Emerson is, as Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an- 
nounce, postponed till the autumn. 

Novels being. in season, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
will bring out ‘7 to 12,’ by Anna Katharine 
Green, and ‘ Told at Tuxedo,’ a series of tales by 
two writers; Henry Holt & Co., ‘ Miss Bayle’s 
Romance,’ an English tale of a Chicago girl, 
‘with American revisions”; Lee & Shepard, 
‘Drones’ Honey,’ by Sophie May, who has hither- 
to written for a juvenile audience. 

Mr. Frederick A. Stokes has bought out the 
interest of his partners in the late firm of White, 
Stokes & Allen ; a new book-publishing firm, C. 
W. Moulton & Co., has been established in Buf- 
falo ; Dr. Daniel G. Brinton retires from the edi- 
torship of the Medical and Surgical Reporter 
of Philadelphia, but will not abandon medical 
journalism. ’ 

‘* He” and “She”; or, A Point of Honor,’ 
by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, just published by G. 
W. Dillingham of this city, is an old book 
issued with a new name—doubtless for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the popularity of 
Rider Haggard’s ‘She.’ It was first published 
a dozen years ago with the title ‘A Point of 
Honor.’ 

The Messrs. Appleton are issuing, for their 
Spanish-American trade, a series of books on 
zodlogy, for primary schools, under the title “ El 
Reino animal para nifios.” It must have been 
an oversight that they allowed their editor to 
print the following (we translate): ‘‘ Animals are 
sometimes likened to different people. Porfirio 
Diaz, on account of his custom of weeping to 
cover up his evil deeds, is compared to the croco- 
dile, and it is said that his tears are like those of 
this fierce and deceitful animal.” The prospect 
of a large Mexican sale for this volume would not 
seem to be bright. 

White’s ‘ Selborne,’ Raleigh’s ‘ Discovery of Gui- 
ana,’ and Macaulay’s essays on the ‘Ear! of 
Chatham,’ are the latest additions to Prof. Mor- 
ley's ‘‘ National Library ” (Cussell & Co.). 

A well-conceived ‘ Vacation Journal: A Diary 
of Outings from May until November , with Hints 
and Information for Tourists,’ is sent us by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. The information includes 
the calendar, the moon’s phases, the signal-service 
flags, postal rates, a dictionary of fiowers accord- 
ing to their season, the laws of lawn tennis, etc. 
Poetical selections usher in each day. The vo- 
lume is daintily got up. 

The well-known work of Karl Marx, ‘Das 
Kapital,’ has been translated into English and is 
published here by Scribner & Welford. Al- 
though spoken of in Europe as “ the Bible of the 
working classes,” it might better be compared 
with the Talmud. It is incredible that more than 
one workman in a thousand, even among the 
German Socialists, should have read it through, to 
say nothing of understanding it; and when we 
consider that these two volumes constitute but a 
third of the whole work, it seems probable that 
its doctrine must always remain of a highly eso- 
teric character. The platforms of the ‘‘ Labor” 
party embody the more practical of Marx’s con- 
clusions; as to the premises from which they are 
derived, so far as they have a logical derivation, 
they are obtained by confounding capital with 
money, and assuming that men would risk their 
accumulations without any expectation of profit, 
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Marx was not without wit, and his scurrility dif- 
fuses a certain lurid light over his otherwise 
dreary pages. Those who are curious concerning 
his life and his disciples may be referred to three 
letters, by the late Friedrich Kapp, which ap- 
peared in vol. xxvii of the Nation, pp. 81, 95, and 
114. 

The Rev. Samuel Orcutt, an indefatigable 
writer of town histories, offers as his latest pro- 
duction a ‘ History of the Old Town of Stratford 
and the City of Bridgeport, Conn.’ In nearly 
1,400 pages he has trought together a great mass 
of material in a rather cénfused and fragmentary 
form, but relating to nearly everything of inte 
rest or importance in the town. There are bio- 
graphical sketches of all the early settlers and 
the more prominent citizens down to the present 
time, as well as valuable lists of the inscriptions 
in the various graveyards, The last 300 pages 
are devoted to genealogies, for which the editor 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the labors of 
the Rev. B. L. Swan. Stratford originally in- 
cluded the city of Bridgeport and the towns of 
Huntington, Trumbull, and Monroe, accounts of 
all of which are given in this work. That of 
Bridgeport is largely made up of descriptions of 
the various manufactories of the place, which 
read almost too much like advertisements for a 
history, and considerable space is also naturally 
given to the enterprises of Mr. P. T. Barnum. 
There are numerous portraits, of the marked 
American type, illustrations, and plans, and an 
excellent index. A word of praise should also be 
given to the typographical execution of this work, 
which is far above that of most of its class. 

Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt is editing for D. C. 
Heath a series of ‘German Novelettes’ (Deutsche 
Novelletten-Bibliothek), designed to furnish a 
convenient supply of short materia] for rapid 
reading by those who have mastered the elements 
of the language. The form is convenient, and 
the notes will be appreciated; but it is a. pity 
that the publishers reconciled themselves to type 
at once Gothic and of so trying a size. 

The license of book-auctioneers in mixing lots 
sometimes leads to unpleasant juxtapositions, We 
have before us a ‘‘ Catalogue of a Portion of the 
Libraries of the late Rev. Convers Francis and 
his Sister, Lydia Maria Child, together 
with Selections from Another Private Library.” 
Scattered through this are a number of erotic 
titles, of the class euphemistically known to the 
trade as ‘‘ Facetiz,” and which could be quite un- 
erringly picked out as derived from ‘‘ Another 
Private Library.” Butis it fair to the reputa- 
tion of Mrs. Child and her brother to leave room 
for the suspicion that their collections contained 
such disreputable publications ? 

A circulating library of music has been under- 
taken in connection with the Brooklyn Library, 
and has proved to meet a real want in that mu- 
sic-loving community. Its composition and work- 
ing are described by Mr. W. A. Bardwell in the 
Library Journal for April. 

A pleasing portrait of Mrs, Cleveland serves 
as a frontispiece to the Magazine of American 
History for May, and accompanies an article by 
Mrs. Lamb on the successive ladies of the White 
House, as many of whom as possible are pictured. 
A girlish hkeness of Mrs. Cleveland is also given 
in the Photographic Times for May 6, and 1t has 
not only the charm of youth and beauty, but a 
peculiar interest as a very successful example of 
** process engraving.” We do not remember any 
portrait so well rendered as this by purely me- 
chanical lines. 

A. Battistella reviews, in a late number of the 
Milan Perseveranza, a translation of selections 
from Walt Whitman’s verse by Prof. Luigi Gam- 
berale (‘ Canti scelti di Walt Whitman: Versione 
e prefazione.’ Milan, 1887). We judge from this 
notice that Gamberale’s admiration of the Ame- 





rican bard is tempered by a recognition of his 
shortcomings, but that his reviewer has an even 
juster sense of the true state of the case. The 
translation is praised. 

The Perseveranza, by the way, which has, we 
may be permitted to think, fallen off in literary 
interest since Bonghi was at the helm, has begun 
publication of a supplementary Rirista Scien- 
tifico-Letteraria, in quarto form. In the first 
number Prof. Cognetti De Martiis introduces 
with approval to the Italian public Henry 
George’s ‘ Protection or Free Trade’: an anony- 
mous writer compares Tennyson and Gladstone, 
apropos of the new ‘ Locksley Hall’ and the ex- 
Premier's comment on it ; Tolstoi and Dostoyev- 
sky are the theme ably presented by “I. B.”; 
Prof. G. Cattaneo discusses ‘‘ The New Biology ”; 
there is a short story by Memini, etc.—a well- 
assorted and entertaining table of contents, me- 
riting a more ambitious typography. 

That delightful journal of folk-lore and mytho 
logy, Mélusine, so ably conducted by H. Gaidoz 
and E. Rolland, is rounding its tenth year, not, 
however, without a suspension, which accounts 
for its being only in its third volume. Last year 
there sprang up beside it the Rerue des Tradi- 
tions Populatres, organ of the Société des Tradi- 
tions Populaires. It bears on its pink cover a 
Mother Goose summoning her flock, and this sym- 
bol, somewhat curtailed, accompanies the regular 
news item concerning the monthly diner de** Ma 
Mere VOye.” It would be hard to draw a line be- 
tween the matters appropriate to the Revue and 
to Mélusine, and we can only hope that the com- 
petition of the newer periodical does not inju- 
riously affect the pioneer. 

It is well known that the privilége for the crea- 
tion of the Opéra Francais was granted in 1671 to 
the poet Perrin and the musician Cambert and 
their associates. It has always been believed that 
they were fraudulently despoiled of this privilége 
in 1672 by the composer Lulli. Now it seems to 
be established that in reality the privilége was 
fairly bought by him. The March-April number 
of the Revue Historique contains the information 
that MM. Charles Nuitter and Ernest Thoinan 
have discovered in the National Archives and 
those of the Prefecture of Police, and in the 
études of various notaries, all the documents ne- 
cessary to complete the history of the foundation 
of the Opéra in the seventeenth century, and the 
part taken in it both by Perrin, who was con- 
stantly in debt and in prison, and by Lulli, who, 
it would now seem, has been unjustly accused of 
robbing him of it for the past 200 years. 

The Faculty of Letters of Lyons is about to be- 
gin the issue of a Bibliotheque for the publica 
tion of independent works, instead of the Rerue 
which it has issued for two years past. The 
works announced as in press are ‘ Neuchatel et la 
politique prussienne en Franche-Comté 1702 
1713,’ by E. Bourgeois; ‘ La Chanson de Roland, 
traduction archafque et rythmee,” by L. Clédat ; 
‘Correspondance et mémoires inédits de M. de 
Biran,’ by A. Bertrand. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth fascicules of 
the ‘Causeries d‘un ami des livres,’ by M. L. De- 
rome, have just appeared, thus completing the 
work, which now forms two very handsome vo- 
lumes, A short time ago we gave a full account of 
the earlier numbers of this publication upon the 
original editions of the Romantiques. The three 
last published are entitled : ‘ Michelet et la déca- 
dence de l'histoire romantique’; ‘ L’aile droite 
de I'école romantique’; ‘ Eclectiques et Ro- 
mantiques.’ There is also a curious appendix de- 
voted to the lost or suppressed works of Alfred 
de Musset. 

M. Ferraz has recently published the third and 
last volume of his ‘ Histoire de la philosophie en 
France au xixe siécie’ (Paris; Perrin). This 
volume is entitled ‘Spiritualisme et libéralisme.’ 











An idea of its extent and direction may be ob- 
tained from the following names, 
placed by the author upon the title-page for that 
purpose: Mme. de Staél, Laromiguiére, Maine 
de Biran, Ampére, Royer-Collard, De Gerando, 
Cousir., Jouffroy, Guizot, Ch. de Rémusat, Adol 
phe Garnier, Emile Saisset, The first volume of 
the work was ‘Socialisme, naturalisme et 
tivisme,’ the second, 
montanisme.’ Only the octavo edition of the 
last volume is published as yet, but the others are 
issued also in 1Smo, 

The large folio edition of the * 
mérovingiens’ of Augustin Thierry, with the 
fine illustrations of J.-P. Laurens, 
been published by Hachette 
récit at a time, is well known. 
has now issued another edition in a single quarto 
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Récits des temps 
which has 
in numbers, one 


The same house 


volume, in which the original desigus are repro 
duced by the Poirel process. 
and, as it were, throws a slight veil over the re 
productions, while it preserves fully the charac 
ter of the originals The it Histor 
praises the “scrupulous archwological exacti 
tude” of the designs, and also their 
profond de Vhistoire et des 
giennes.’ 

The veteran Belgian scholar, Kervyn de Let 
tenhove, has recently published the fifth volume 
of his ‘Relations politiques des Pays-Ras 4t de 
Angleterre régne de Philippe 17. 
quarto (Bruxelles; Hayez). The present volame 
embraces the first part of the administration of 
the Duke of Alva (September, 1567-September 
157v), 

The Harvard Summer School of Physics will 
open at the Jefferson Laboratory on July 12, if 
there is a demand for it, To determine this demand, 
or to obviate it, a pamphlet * Descriptive List‘of 
Experiments in Physics’ has been issued, to in 
dicate the course contemplated for admission to 
Harvard on elementary experimental physics 
This is the first practical step towards aiding the 
preparatory schools to fulfil a very difficult task 
Application for admission to the proposed school 
should be made to Dr. E, H. Hall, 5 Avon Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


This process softens 


tue jue 
‘sentiment 


mars microvill 


sous le 


—We have expressed so much admiration of 
M. de Laveleve’s ‘La Péninsule des Balkans* 
(Nation, No. 1112), and bave so warmly recom 
mended it to our readers as a guide in the intri- 
cate field of East-European ethnography and 
politics, that we sball not be suspected of fond 
ness for carping if we emphatically object te tne 
manner in which it has been introduced to the 
English public (‘The Balkan Peninsula,’ trans- 
lated by Mrs. Thorpe and publisbed in America 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons). Passing over the in 
flated title-page, we must condemn the transla- 
tion as most hastily and carelessly done, and un- 
worthy of the original. Evidently the tranis- 
lator’s knowledge of either language was not at 
fault, but she probably had to do her work too 
rapidly to allow reflection or revision. That the 
book was ‘‘ edited and revised for the English 
public by the author,” of course implies no close 
examination and comparison of phrase after 
phrase, and it surely was not the Belgian econo- 
mist’s task to correct verbal errors or to establish 
rules of English transliteration. He very likely 
only examined the work ‘‘in its new form” to 
prevent its being distorted in sense and tenor in 
the process of reducing the two volumes of the 
original narrative to the compass of the present 
one. We would fain grant ‘a lenient judgment 
in the matter of transliteration, upon which 
scholars are little agreed,” but how could we 
excuse sich a medley of English, French, and 
barbarous forms as we find pressed together (on 
pp. 141, 142, 201, 800) in speaking of the Wal- 
lach race; “ Valaks,” ‘‘ Valaques,” ‘‘ Wallacks,” 
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** Tzintzars,” “‘ Tzintzares,” ‘‘Wallack Tzintzares,” 
‘*Valague Tzintzares”? The compound forms 
stand, besides, for Tzintzar Wallachs (Fr. “‘ Va- 
laques-Tzintzares ”). Of otherwise inaccurate or 
unidiomatic renderings we may point out, in a 
few connected pages opened at random, *‘ The 
Slavonish-Brod,” for Slavonian Brod, or Brod- 
in-Slavonia (p. 72); ‘‘ buffaloes and sheep,” as 
translation of ‘“‘des troupeaux de buffles et de 
chévres” (p. 75); and the sentences beginning 
with ‘‘ The saddle ” (p. 70) and ‘‘ Shepherds” (p. 
75). And yet, even in this version, the bcok is 
well worth reading, rereading, and possessing. 
An additional chapter by the author, on ‘* The 
Present Position of Bulgarian Affairs,” and a 
fine map of the Balkan Peninsula, enhance its 
value. 


—The Rev. Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D., late of 
the Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., and 
now of Princeton, has recently published in the 
series of manuals koown as “‘The Theological 
Educator,” instituted by the editor of the Ax- 
positor, ‘An Introduction to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament’ (New York: T. 
Whittaker). The author intends his treatise as 
“a primer to the art of textual criticism rather 
than to the science,” and as preparatory to the 
fuller works on the subject, such‘as Dr. Hort’s 
‘Introduction’ and Dr. Gregory’s ‘ Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf.’ There is room for just such a 
work, for Dr. Hort’s ‘ Introduction’ is hard read- 
ing, and some students may be repelled by it. 
Prof. Warfield’s little book consists of 225 pages, 
small octavo, divided into four chapters, which 
discuss the matter, methods, praxis, and history 
of criticism. Of these, the second, comprising 
nearly one-half of the book, is the most impor- 
tant, and is a working over, in a more popular 
and attractive form, of Dr. Hort’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ Part 2. Those who are familiar with Prof. 
Warfield’s paper on “‘ Tne Genealogical Method,” 
contributed to Dr. Schaff’s ‘Companion to the 
Greek Testament and the English Version,’ will 
find a fuller exposition of this method in tbe pre- 
sent work, and especially a clear treatment of 
mixture in manuscripts, which causes so much 
trouble in the effort to sift readings and to de- 
termine the text of the autograph. Excluding 
the Syrian text—that of most of the cursives, 
and hence of the so-called Textus Receptus—as 
it ‘‘was made by a revision out of the other 
three classes, and preserves nothing from an- 
tiquity not already in them,” the Neutral and 
the Alexandrian texts are now arranged ‘as two 
great sub-classes of a greater class, including 
them both and standing over against the West- 
ern,” which last is ‘“‘the most corrupt of all 
known forms,” while the Neutral is the most 
correct and the Alexandrian holds an interme- 
diate position (pp. 158-160). It will thus be seen 
that the author is a follower of Dr. Hort. The 
last chapter may be characterized as very mea- 
gre, and Prof. Warfield might have enlarged it 
to advantage. Also, the subdivision of the chap- 
ters iuto paragraphs, with distinctive headings, 
and the addition of an index, would have facili- 
tated the use of the book. 


~—George Cabot Ward, who died on May 4, af- 
ter a long illness, was born in Boston sixty-three 
years ago. He was the son of Mr. Thomas Wren 
Ward, who more than seventy years ago came 
from Boston to this city, and, with his relative, 
the late Jonathan Goodhue, founded the firm of 
Goodhue & Ward, afterwards so well known 
as Goodhue & Co. In 1817 he returned to Bos- 
ton, and ten years later became the American 
agent of Baring Bros. This agency was exclu- 
sively conducted by him until his death, when it 
devolved upon his son, Mr. Samuel G. Ward. 
George Cabot Ward was graduated at Harvard, 
and subsequently studied at Heidelberg, and, after 





a voyage round the world inasailing ship, a rare 
experience in those days, settled in New York 
and founded the firm of Ward & Campbell, af- 
terwards known as Ward, Campbell & Uo. It 
contained at one time one of the Baring family, 
but was never, as has been stated, the agent of 
Baring Brothers. Mr. Ward withdrew from 
it in 1869, to share with his elder brother, 
Samuel Gray, who had moved to this city from 
Boston, the Baring agency, which continued in 
their bands until George Cabot’s illness, when 
both brothers surrendered it, in January, 1885. 
George Cabot was, when the war broke out, in 
1861, one of the most active and energetic sup- 
porters of the Government in this city. He 
was one of the founders of the Union League 
Club, its President for one term. and its Trea- 
surer until the decline of his health. He was 
also one of the Governors, and, we believe, Trea- 
surer, of the New York Hospital, Treasurer of 
the American Freedman’s Aid Society, one of the 
trustees and most devoted and valuable friends of 
the Children’s Aid Society, and a Director of the 
Bank of Commerce and of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. In fact, be was one of the men who are 
always ready ‘“‘to pay with their person” for 
any worthy public object, and, although of a 
singularly modest and retiring, and one might 
almost say self-distr ustful, disposition, had trusts 
and responsibilities imp>sed upon him with- 
out stint. He was a man of extraordinary 
simplicity of character, and had a rare ca- 
pacity for devotion to the interests of his 
friends as well as those of the public. His 
reading was very extensive, and his love of specu- 
lation in the field of transcendental philosophy 
often gave an air of quaintness and abstraction 
to his conversation which made one wonder that 
a business life in this city should ever have 
been to his taste. He took a great interest 
in the establishment of the Nation in the year 
1865, and perhaps had more to do with put- 
ting it on a firm financial footing than any 
other one person. The memories of the war 
made him a very good Republican down to his 
last illness, but in no way diminished his sym- 
pathy with all efforts in the direction of purer 
politics. His death deprives New York of one of 
her most valuable citizens, and one of a type 
which the existing conditions of business do not 
foster either in politics or in society. 


—The Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse 
for April contains the first of a series of ‘‘ Etudes 
de littérature américaine,” by M. Remy de Gour- 
mont. The writer has begun these studies at the 
point which offers the greatest difficulty to a 
stranger to the country and its people, with 
* L/humour et les humouristes,” which is the sub- 
title of his article. Irving, Haliburton, and 
Holmes are the writers examined in the present 
paper, with much moderation and fairness of 
temper, but with the inevitable failure to seize 
just the night shade of character and of expres- 
sion which sometimes makes the observations of 
foreign critics such very amusing reading. M. 
Edouard Sayous, who wrote for his thesis for the 
doctor’s degree in 1866 ‘‘ La France de Saint Louis 
d’aprés la poésie nationale,” has returned to his 
early affections in *‘ La Croisade de Constantino- 
ple,” which was begun in the Revue for March. 
The learning and research in these papers are 
carefully concealed, and it must be a very mat- 
ter-of-fact person indeed who would not be car- 
ried on to the end by the easy and picturesque 
narrative. The profane in such matters do not 
always enjoy Villehardouin and the other chroni- 
clers whom M. Sayous has here condensed for 
their benefit, and the most frivolous student in 
these scientific days is ashamed to absorb the 
Middle Ages through the romances of Walter 
Scott as the happier reader of the past once did; 





but perhaps the thought of the less entertaining 
work of M. Sayous in the Revue Historique may 
reconcile such a one to the enjoyment be cannot 
help finding in this ‘‘Croisade de Constantinople.” 
Among tbe other noticeable articles is the second 
and concluding part of M. Honoré Mereu’s “ De- 
struction de Rome ”—that is, its renovation now 
in progress. In this the writer is more generous 
to the renovators than his title would imply, 
though he is by no means sparing in his blame of 
either the Roman municipality or its critics, of 
whom the most violent could not be more severe 
in their judgments than M. Mereu shows himself 
at times. 


—The Société de PHistoire du Protestantisme 
Francais has been publishing in its Bulletin dur- 
ing the present year a series of documents accom- 
panied by notes in regard to the burial of Pro- 
testants in Paris in the last century. These tran- 
scripts are the more valuable inasmuch as the 
original registers from which they were taken 
perished at the burning of the Hétel de Ville. 
For some years after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes it appears, from a contemporaneous ac- 
count, to have been the custom to bury Protes- 
tants, both natives and foreigners, ‘‘ dans les 
champs,” the bodies being taken out by night and 
put where a place could be found forthem. At 
length, in 1726, permission was granted for Pro- 
testant foreigners who died in France to be 
buried in certain designated places under strict 
police surveillance. Among the last who were 
buried in conformity to this decree was Com- 
modore John Paul Jones, a certificate of 
whose burial is given in the March number 
of the Bulletin. From this and the accompany- 
ing notes we learn that at the meeting of the 
National Assembly, July 19, 1792, the day after 
his death, a letter was read from his friend Col. 
Blackden, to the Commissioner of the Police of 
the district in which Jones had died, asking that 
he might be buried without expense, ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of a formality yet existing with respect 
to Protestants.” This letter excited much indig- 
nation in the Assembly, and a member cried out, 
‘*{ demand that in order to consecrate the free- 
dom of religion the Assembly send a deputation 
to the funeral of Paul Jones,” a proposition which 
was immediately adopted. Twelve of the Assem- 
bly, including the notorious Bishop Gay-Vernon 
and a priest, escorted by a detachment of the 
gendarmerie, attended the burial, which took 
place the next evening at eight o’clock. 


—The funeral of Jézef Ignacy Kraszewski, the 
Pohsh novelist and miscellaneous writer, which 
took place a few weeks ago in Cracow, was ac- 
companied by as fervid and general manifesta- 
tions of sympathy on the part of his compatriots 
as those which characterized the celebration in 
the same city, in the autumn of 1879, of the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the opening of his lite- 
rary career. In fact, both celebrations were po- 
litical demonstrations, but half-disguised. The 
admiration of Kraszewski as an author is univer- 
sal among Poles, it is true with varying degrees 
of intensity. He is by far the most prolific of Polish 
writers, and the 500 volumes of novels, novelettes, 
historical and travelling sketches, poems. etc., 
etc., which have flowed from his facile pen have 
served to amuse, enlighten, and educate two ge- 
nerations; but none of his works is really classi- 
cal, and Polish literary history will assign him a 
place below such names as Krasicki, Niemcewicz, 
Mickiewicz, Slowacki, or Krasinski. It was the 
indefatigable worker in the interest of the Polish 
nationality who was glorified at Cracow by my- 
riads of patriotic enthusiasts from all parts of 
ancient Poland and elsewhere, both in 1879 and 


. 1887. The demonstrations differed only in this, 


that the first was directed against Russian op- 
pression, which drove Kraszewski into voluntary 
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exile in 1863, and the second against Germeny, 
which punished his patriotic indiscretions by 
imprisonment in a fortress in the last years of his 
life. This difference also decided the attitude of 
the Austro-Hungarian Government towards the 
celebrations. The martyr of Russia was treated 
by the Galician authorities, under directions 
from Vienna, with effusive attentions; not only 
was the martyr of Bismarck officially ignored, 
but the addresses in his honor were subjected to 
a rigid censorship. 








LOFTIE’'S LONDON. 


London. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A.  [His- 
toric Towns. Edited by Edward A, Freeman 
and the Rev. William Hunt.}] London. 1887. 
8vo, pp. viii, 225. 

‘““THE towns to be treated in these volumes,” 
says the prospectus of Messrs. Longman, * will, 
as far as possible, be selected with reference to 
the special part each played in the general his- 
torv of the kingdom. . The object of this 
series, in dealing with such towns and groups of 
towns as may be chosen for illustration, will be 
mainly to bring out the general historic position 
of each. The purely local history of each place, 
municipal ana ecclesiastical, while not neglected, 
will be dealt with chiefly as it throws light on its 
general position.” 

We are glad to see that the author of the first 
volume of this series diverges from the course 
prescribed by the above announcement, in that 
he places the internal municipal history of Lon- 
don in the foreground. Most of the books de- 
voted to the past of particular English towns 
emphasize the ‘*‘ general historic position ” of the 
latter ; very few of them present a clear account 
of the constitutional development of an English 
municipality. In this direction England has 
much to learn from other countries of Europe, 
especially from Germany and France. 

The first chapter of Mr. Loftie’s work is enti- 
tled ‘‘ London before Alfred.” Its essence is con- 
tained in the following extracts : 

‘“* Indeed, the two chief events in the history of 
Roman London, the building of the bridge and 
the building of the wall, might alone have been 
mentioned, as they are the only two events of 
the period which had any permanent effect on its 
later existence. But for the wall, but for the 
bridge, Roman London might as well never have 
been built, so entire is the breach of continuity 
in the succession of events which follows the in- 
vasion of the Saxons” (p. 9). ‘‘ Except the name 
of London itself and a fragment of the wall, 
there is not a trace of the Roman occupation 
above ground. It rests with those who assert the 
municipal continuity of Roman and Saxon Lon- 
don to find some sign or proof of it, however 
slight ; but they have failed to do so” (p. 14). 
**It does not seem to have occurred to any one 
that exactly a millennium has just elapsed since 
Alfred founded London, . . . Though we 
have occasional notices of the existence of Lon- 
don before his time, it is only after 886 that its 
annals can be written, and it is only from the 
rudiments of a municipal constitution which 
Alfred planted, that the medizval and modern 
corporation grew” (p. 16). 

Though some eminent writers have affirmed 
the contrary, we believe with Mr. Loftie that 
there is a want of constitutional continuity be- 
tween the Roman municipium and the medixwval 
English borough. In his view of the influence 
of King Alfred, on the other hand, he is guilty 
of the very fault for which he condemns the ad- 
vocates of the Roman theory—that is to say, he 
positively affirms a fact for which he can give 
no proofs, Here 1s all that the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle says on the subject : ‘‘ The same year 
[886] King Alfred restored [or set in order] (ge- 
sette) London-borough ; and all the Angle race, 
except those held captive by the Danes, turned 
to him; and he then committed the borough to 
the keeping of alderman Ethered.” Commenta- 
tors differ as to the meaning of gesefte in this 
passage, but all of them agree in rejecting Mr. 
Loftie’s construction. Nor is there anything in 





other contemporary or later sources to support 
his assumption. That Alfred exerted some in- 
fluence upon the constitution of London is quite 
probable, but more than this we are not justified 
in asserting. 

In chapter ii, ‘‘ The Portreeves,” Mr Loftie 
tries to simplify matters by identifying these 
officers with the sheriffs, chamberlain, the jus- 
ticiarius of the charter of Henry L., and the 
later mayor (pp. 29, 54); but in so doing he only 
makes confusion worse confounded. He has, in 
fact, added very little to our knowledge of the 
portreeves ; on the contrary, the reader seeking 
light on the subject in these pages will be con 
fused or misled. The other salient topic in this 
chapter is the dissolution of the ** cnihten-gild ” 
in the reign of Henry I. Here Mr. Loftie is even 
more at fault than in his treatment of the port- 
reeves, ‘‘There can now be no doubt,” he re 
marks on page 30, ‘if any doubt existed before, 
that the governing body of London was the 
Knightenguild, as Stow calls it. . . . In the 
reign of Henry |. we find the guild in full pos 
session of the governing rights.” Its lands, he 
tells us, constituted * the very endowment of the 
portreeve ” (p. 34). Now this is all pure conjec 
ture ; the author does not produce the similitude 
of aproof in support of these pregnant state 
ments. Almost all that is known concerning this 
fraternity is that it was probably aristocratic in 
its composition, that some prominent London 
citizens were among its members, and that it 
was dissolved in the reign of Henry L, the 
brethren giving the lands of the guild to the 
Holy Trinity Priory. There is nothing to indi 
cate that it was even a minor constituent part of 
the municipal organism—that it exercised any 
civic functions whatsoever. Had it been the 
“governing body” of London, it is highly im- 
probable that it would have voluntarily extin- 
guisbed itself in the manner des-ribed. What 
we have said holds true, whether we take our 
data from the City Archives (with which the 
author has only a very superficial acquaintance 
or from Stow, who is Mr, Loftie’s main source of 
information. 

Chapter iii, entitled ‘‘ The Mayors,” deals with 
London in the thirteenth century. The repeated 
attacks of the King upon the liberties of the citi- 
zens are clearly stated, but the account of the 
constitutional growth of the city is very unsatis- 
factory. The author bas much to say of the 
struggle between the * communa,” or governing 
gild wnerchant, and the craft gills. But the term 
gild merchant of London never occurs in the 
sources; and ‘“‘communa”™ almost invanably 
means either the community at large or the com- 
mons, the populace. In only one instance was 
this expression used in an abstract sense, name- 
ly, in 1191, after the deposition of William Long 
champ, when, we are informed by coutemporary 
Writers, the citizens erected a ‘‘communa.” In- 
stead of attempting to explain just what this 
meant, Mr. Loftie evades the issue by saying, on 
p. 39, that ‘ this act was no new establishment of 
a commune.” The struggle that took place in the 
thirteenth century was simply between the rich- 
er citizens, headed by powerful aldermen, and 
the commons, the ru/gus civitatis. Mr. Loftie 
asserts that the gilds ‘‘interfered constantly at 
every election” of Mayor and other officers 
(p. 66). The fact is, it was the populace. In the 
‘Cronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum,’ the prin- 
cipal source for the study of this period, we inva- 
riably find not the gilds, but the “ vulgus,” the 
** populus,” the ** minutus populus,” the “ populus 
vocans se communam civitatis.” pitted against 
the ‘‘ magnates,” or the * aldermanni et discreti 
viri.” To identify the gilds with the populace, 
without corroborative evidence, is as illogical as 
it would be to promiscuously identify the popu- 
lace of today with the trades-unions. Mr. Lof- 





tie has thrown no new light upon the obscure 
questions of the inception of the London mayor 
alty and of the status of the London craft gids 
in the thirteenth century—their constitution, 
their functions, and their relations to the civic 
autborities, Like many other writers on Eng 
lish municipal history, he has warped the truth 
by introducing into his narrative facts that are 
true of the development of many Continental 
towns, but wholly inapplicable to those of Eng 
land, 

Chapter iv, ‘‘ The Wardens” (i. ¢., London un 
der the King’s Wardens, 1285-1207), is mainly de 
voted to the early history of the London Wards. 
The author's strong proclivity to indulge in gra 
tuitous guessing is very conspicuous in this chap 
ter. On almost every page such expressions as 
* perhaps,” ‘it may be,” “it ts possible that,” 
‘““we may presume,” ete., meet the eye. He is 
particularly fond of employing his fancy in the 
identification and derivation of personal or topo 
graphical names, On p. 81, for example, be de 
rives Aldersgate Ward from a hypothetical Kal 
dred, whose name, he goes on to say, ‘may well be 
that of some contemporary of Alfred, perhaps the 
first settler in the district." Again, on p. 87, he 
puts forth this query; “Is Hacon the Alderman 
still commemorated by Hackney!" The author's 
identification of the Wanis of the time of Fd 
ward |. with those mentioned in a list of efrea 
1i15 is, in great part, idle speculation 

The title of chapter v (‘ The Municipality") 
like those of chapters tii and iv, is ill-cttosen 
giving one a very inadequate idea of the contents 
“The completion of the municipality " would 
have been a more appropriate heading, for it 
treats of the changes that took place in the con 
stitution ef London down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. ‘From the middle of the fif 
teenth century the outward form has been but 
little altered: the municipality was thenceforth 
complete, and, with a few minor differences, 
much what it stillis.” The civic officers and the 
livery companies are the principal subjects of 
discussion, but the history of two important con- 
stituents of the civic organism, the sheriffs and 
the court of aldermen, is passed over in silence. 
The autbor frequently speaks of the “ livery,” 
telling us, for example, bow in 1575 it succeeded 
to the functions of the ward-motes in the election 
of the Common Couneil, but he nowhere accu- 
rately defines the “livery ” as distinguished from 
the companies at large. This chapter will cer- 
tainly not give the uninformed reader a clear 
idea of the present power and position of thé 
companies in the civic polity. In this and other 
parts of the book we have observed a tendency of 
the author to indulge in vague and dubious gene- 
ralities, which at times seem to be put forth 
merely to veil a lack of knowledge. Atall events, 
they give rise to unanswered queries, Here are 
some examples. ‘ Under the three Edwards the 
mayoralty was still in its infancy; and the rank 
of ‘Henry le Waleys, mayor of the city of Lon- 
don,’ whom the citizens elected on the restoration 
of their electoral mghts in 1207, was very differ- 
ent from that of Whittington or Frowick in the 
fifteenth century ” (p. 104). But he does not tell 
us what the difference was. In fact, there was 
no material difference. ‘‘ Among the wardens’ 
reformations it is probable we may count the 
rule under which the election of the mayor was 
to be made by the commonalty rather than by 
the tumultuous assembly of the folk-mote” (p. 
107). What is meant here by ‘‘commonalty” ? 
Contemporary writers, as we have already point- 
ed out, applied this very term to “the tumultuous 
assembly of the folk-mote.” ‘ Unquestionably 
the work of Walter Hervey was bearing fruit in 
the gradual formation of voluntary combinations 
of traders for the regulation of prices, and in ob- 
taining the recognition of the Guildhall authori- 
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ties.” ‘* We find, however, few, if any, traces of 
companies formed for the purpose of carrying on 
trade. The ‘mistery’ met for a different pur- 
pose, and was composed of men who traded each 
on his own account” (pp. 110, 113). What was 
this “different purpose”? The distinction be- 
tween trade-gild, mistery, and company must be 
anything but clear in Mr. Loftie’s own mind; 
and his ideas concerning their raison d’étre, their 
origin, and functions are decidedly hazy. ‘‘ The 
point of departure, the place where the bistory of 
the country and the towr diverges, is the estab- 
lishment of the communal idea as a working 
principle,” namely, ‘‘ the right of every free man 
to a voice in the management of affairs ” (p. 118). 
We have already remarked that it is very mis- 
leading to apply the term *‘ commune,” or ‘‘ com- 
munal,” to the mediwval English town. The 
primary conception of the “commune” on the 
Continent was independence from external con- 
trol in the management of the town government. 
The participation ‘of every free man” did not 
necessarily follow. In fact, it was not until long 
after the establishment of the ‘‘ communes” that 
the government of Continental towns became 
democratic. Besides, Mr. Loftie forgets that in 
a preceding chapter (pp. 52-54) he made the 
“commune” of English towns identical with a 
‘mercantile oligarchy ” which had a monopoly 
of the local government. 

Chapter vi, ‘‘ London and Middlesex,” treats of 
that part of the metropolis not included within 
the city proper. The author bas made what he 
regards as a great discovery with reference to 
the signification of Henry L.’s grant of the farm 
of Middlesex to the Londoners. This was more 
valuable, he thinks, than any privilege that the 
latter had ever received from the crown. “ It 
was a proclamation to all England that under the 
King London was a free city.” The people of 
English towns, he argues, ‘‘ were in ignorance as 
to the peculiar liberties of London; and if one 
came out to tell of them, his words might seem 
but idle tales; but the farm of Middlesex was a 
fact which could not be disputei. [t was known 
to all who cared to know anything of Enghsh 
law and civic liberty” (p. 124). This argument, 
very shadowy in itself, loses all force when we 
note how inconsistent it is with what the author 
has elsewhere emphasized, namely, that most 
English towns received a grant of ‘‘ the liberties 
of London ” (p. 52), that Lonion was ‘the muni- 
cipality on which all the municipalities of Eng- 
land were avowedly or tacitly moulded ” (p. 117). 
The latter statement is incorrect, as London was 
only one of several radiating centres, or exem- 
plars, of municipal franchises; but there is 
enough truth ia it to render absurd the author’s 
assertion that those very “liberties of London” 
were ‘idle words” to the burgesses of England, 
In all probability the grant of the farm of Mid- 
dlesex was viewed by the King and the citizens 
primanly asa simple financial transaction, the 
latter giving the former £300 a year for the va- 
rious royal rents and perquisites attached to that 
county. We should like to see some authority 
for Mr. Loftie’s statement that Kensington, Chel- 
sea, Hackney, and other parts of the metropolis 
in Middlesex and Surrey, were originally ‘ colo 
nies of the citizens of London” (pp. 13455). 
Surely the author might have given us, in this 
chapter, a brief exposition of the unique and 
cumbrous machinery by which ‘“* the metropoli- 
tan area,” with its vast congeries of boards and 
bumbledoms, is governed. 

Chapter vii, ‘‘ The Church in London,” consists 
in great part of a long succession of fatuous con- 
jectures concerning the omgin of London pa- 
rishes. On pp. 154-155 the author makes the fol- 
lowing candid admission, which applies to the 
whole book: “ Here, as in so many other points, 
information fails us, not that ample records do 





not exist, but that no one has been at the pains 
of consulting them.” Why, instead of indulging 
in speculative aerial gyrations, did not Mr. Lof- 
tie consult these ‘‘ample records” ? In consider- 
ing the influences that led to the growth of 
‘*London Trade” (Chapter viii) he omits one of 
the most important, namely, the strength of the 
English Crown in the Middle Ages. It was this, 
rather than “the organization of the trades and 
misteries,” that led to internal peace and a sense 
of security; it was mainly to this, likewise, that 
we must ascribe “ the comparatively peaceful at- 
titude of the craftsmen during the Angevin and 
Tudor reigns” which the author calls a ‘“‘ very po- 
tenf' element among the causes of London com- 
mercial prosperity” (p. 184). The last chapter, 
‘*London and the Kingdom,” is one of the best in 
the book, because the author confines himeelf 
mainly to the condensation of well-known facts, in 
doing which he is more efficient thanin attempt- 
ing to add to the sum of knowledge by original 
research, 

There are many errors of fact in Mr. Loftie’s 
work, besides those already noted. We subjoin 
only afew more. The author betrays a very su- 
perficial acquaintance with English municipal 
history in general. The signification of the Latin 
villa is not confined to “‘ village” (p. 112); it was 
applied to municipal towns perhaps even more 
commonly than was the term burgus. It is not 
entirely correct to say that there was a ‘‘ custom 
which existed in many English cities to refer 
municipal disputes to the corporation of Lon- 
don” (p. 179). Where doubt existed as to the 
construction of municipal laws and privileges, 
Oxford (and perhaps some other towns at present 
unknown) sent to London, but only to ask what 
was the corresponding custom, or usage, in the 
metropolis. Hereford, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
other municipal centres were appealed to in the 
same way. Not asingle instance of a gild “‘ re- 
ceiving a town or city in farm” is known, though 
Mr, Loftie speaks of it on page 186 as a common 
practice. The author’s philology is sadly in need 
of mending. The adjective ‘ real” has nothing 
to do with ‘‘royal” (p. 26); nor “tailors” with 
‘* telarii,” weavers (p. 49); nor “‘ mistery,” a craft, 
a trade, with “mastery” (p. 186). The deriva- 
tion of the first two are well known : ‘* mistery”’ 
is from ‘‘ ministerium,” medizval Latin for craft. 
‘*It may be worth while,” he says on page 36, 
‘here to mention that in such a form as ‘ Henry 
Fitz Ailwin’ or ‘Eilward Fitz Wizel,’ the ‘ Fitz’ 
is used for the Latin ‘ Filius.’” By most readers 
this will certainly be regarded as carrying coals 
to Newcastle. But Mr. Loftie is not sure of the 
truth of the above statement, for on page 64 he 
writes : ‘* Yet ‘ Fitz,’ if it is indicated by Filius 
in the Latin writers, is growing less and less com- 
mon.” ‘‘I do not know,” he continues on page 
36, ‘‘ when ‘ Fitz’ became usual in London, but it 
was before the reign of Henry III.” One re- 
quires no great knowledge of English history to 
assure Mr. Loftie that the Fitzes multiplied and 
flourished in London from the time of the land- 
ing of William the Conqueror. ‘ The exact date 
of the charter [of Henry I. to London] is given 
by Rymer as 1101” (p. 28). No date is given by 
Rymer ; in the latter’s ‘ Foedera’ this grant is 
placed between documents of 1132 and 1135, 
‘*The great fact of Heury’s charter is the recog- 
nition of London as a corporation” (p. 32). But 
on page 124 the author gives us to understand 
that, after receiving this charter, the burghers 
were ‘‘still unincorporated.” The mediseval term 
“‘guildable” had nothing to do with gild fra- 
ternities (p. 51), but was connected with “ gilds,” 
i, e., payments, to the king, Mr. Loftie speaks 
of an “‘ Act of Parliament” of 1475, giving to the 
London livery companies ‘‘a power which they 
do not seem to have enjoyed elsewhere” (pp. 114, 
115); on page 187 he calls ita “charter.” It was 





neither the one nor the other, but an ordinance 
of the Common Council of London. It is truly 
insular to call the churches designed by Wren 
“a series of models of unapproached beauty” 
(p. 171). The gilds of England were abolished 
in 1547, not ‘‘in 1557” (p. 185). 

The above strictures will, generally speaking, 
also apply to Mr. Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ 
(2 vols, , 1883-1884), of which the volume before 
us is a condensation. But the latter contains 
new results, based on the Calendar of the Docu- 
ments of St. Paul’s, in the Ninth Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission. It may be admit- 
ted that Mr. Loftie, with all his weaknesses, is 
now regarded “as the chief authority on the 
history of London” (Atheneum, No. 3091) ; we 
hope, however, the Athenceum reviewer is wrong 
in predicting that this volume ‘‘ will long remain 
the handbook to the history of our greatest city.” 





BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


James Hannington, First Bishop of Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa: A History of his Life and Work, 
1847-1885. By E. C. Dawson. London: Seeley 
& Co.; New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
1887, Pp. x, 451. Mep. Illustrations. 8vo. 


BIsHOP HANNINGTON seems to have been a very 
good specimen of Tennyson’s Sir Walter Vivian, 
a ‘‘ great, broad-shouldered, genial Englishman.” 
He was frank, fearless, sincere, thoroughly good- 
humored, and with an overflowing fund of ani- 
mal spirits. These led him into all sorts of wild, 
madcap adventures, and made him throw him- 
self impulsively and wholly into everything 
which interested him for the time, whether it 
was bird’s-nesting, a town-and-gown row, or a 
religious mission. In some respects he reminds 
us of Bishop Patteson, whose fate was so like his 
own. He had neither the latter’s mental powers 
and training nor his high breeding, but to a 
similar bodily vigor and love of athletic sports 
he joined that faculty for strongly attaching 
men, as well as that singl<e-hearted devotion to 
his work, which characterized the first Mela- 
nesian bishop. He is also equally fortunate with 
the latter in his biographer. Mr. Dawson, in- 
deed, has done his work so well that we lose 
sight of the fact that, apart from Hannington’s 
tragic death, there was absolutely nothing in his 
short career deserving such a memorial. 

The son of a wealthy Brighton merchant, who 
was strangely indifferent to the advantages of a 
regular education, his youth was spent in almost 
unrestrained freedom. A little smattering of 
natural history, picked up in endless ramblings 
on sea and shore, and skill in managing a boat, 
seem to sum up his acquirements when, at the 
age of fifteen, his school life closed and he en- 
tered his father’s office. Yachting excursions 
and volunteer drill, however, appear to have oc- 
cupied his time far more than business ; and bis 
confession, after six years spent in this manner, 
that he was “fit for nothing but collecting curi- 
osities,” was probably not far from the truth. 
The mercantile profession was accordingly aban- 
doned, and in 1868 he entered Oxford with the 
intention of studying for orders. As he was en- 
tirely unfitted by temperament and lack of train- 
ing to be a reading man, he naturally plunged 
headlong into the least harmful of the dissipa- 
tions of undergraduate life. When he became 
‘captain of the boa.s and president of the club,” 
his highest ambition was gratified. ‘‘I am at 
the head of everything,” he writes. His genial 
disposition made him a general favorite, even 
with the long-suffering Dons, who “‘ extended to 
him an unwritten license,” says his biographer 
and classmate. On one occasion, “‘ the Principal 
remonstrated with him by !etter upon want of 
attention to study, and inquired how long he 
intended to continue ‘a gentleman at large.’ To 
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this the irrepressible alumnus at once replied, ‘I 
hope that you will in future regard me no longer 
as a gentleman at large, but a gentleman at 
‘smalls !”’” In a closely contested boat race, of 
which there is a very spirited description, Daw- 
son, who rowed No. 6, Hannington being 7, per- 
ceived by the shouts of laughter from the bank 
that something unusual was going on in their 
boat. ‘‘As we passed the post, and I turned to 
congratulate Jim upon our escape, I beheld him 
overwhelmed with confusion and shame. In his 
immense energy he had worked his nether gar- 
ments almost wholly off, and the latter half of 
that hard-fought race had been rowed by him, 
not without frantic snatches at his disappearing 
raiment, garbed almost as slightly as Ulysses 
and his crew, as depicted upon some ancient 
vase!” Still, he was not wholly given over to 
the spirit of fun, as is shown by the following 
entry in his diary, giving “‘the details of a sin- 
gle Sunday, which may be taken as a not unfair 
example of many others: ‘7 A M., Holy Com- 
munion, 9 A. M.,-Chapel. 10:30, Varsity Ser- 
mon by Dr. Goulburn ; twenty-mile walk with 
E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 5:15, Chapel. 7:30, Ser- 
vice in St. Mary’s. 9 Pp. M., Greek Testament 
Lecture under Burgon.’” 

The next year found him at Martinhoe, a little 
village on the North Devon coast, where he had 
been ‘‘ strongly recommended ” to retire, that he 
might pursue his studies under the care of a 
tutor. ‘‘A place of wide-stretching moorland; 
dark, weather-scarped cliffs, and rocks worn and 
torn by the ceaseless sweep of Atlantic billows,” 
it had a great fascination for Hannington, and 
he found as many temptations to neglect his 
books in clambering about the cliffs and explor- 
ing their numerous caves as he did in the diver- 
sions of Oxford. Here he spent a large part of 
the remainder of his undergraduate life, and 
when, after several failures, he finally succeeded 
in taking his degree and passing his examination 
for deacon’s oiders, he returned to it as curate to 
his former tutor. Whatever the motive which first 
prompted him to enter the Church, as soon as he 
was fairly at work he put his whole heart into 
his profession, and was henceforth an earnest, de- 
voted clergyman, whose every thought was to 
do bis duty to his people, and who found a vent 
for his superabundant activity, when the narrow 
limits of his parish pressed him too closely, in 
mission labors in various parts of England. 
There is nothing especially worthy of note in Mr. 
Dawson’s account of the eight years passed at 
this place and at Hurstpierpoint, to which he 
was appointed in 1875, as Hannington’s diary 
and letters rarely refer to matters of general in- 
terest. 

In 1882 he gave up his parish in order to go as 
missionary to Africa, It is difficult to resist the 
conviction that this step was due to an impulse 
rather than to areal call. Undoubtedly he was 
perfectly sincere in his motives, and in most re- 
spects well fitted for the work; but the wild, ad- 
venturous life of the African traveller, its hard- 
ships, difficulties, and dangers, were so exactly 
suited to impress his imagination that we cannot 
help thinking that an unconscious longing for its 
excitements may have been mistaken for the ap- 
peals toa sacred duty. Leaving behind him a 
wife and three young children, he sailed for Zan- 
zibar in May, 1882, being destined for the Ugan- 
da mission on Lake Victoria Nyanza. Mr. Daw- 
son has been quite as successful in describing 
Hannington’s African experiences as those of the 
previous portion of his life, and there are few 
more graphic and interesting accounts of African 
travel than are given in the second part of this 
work, This is owing chiefly to Hannington’s 
own descriptive powers, which were of no mean 
order, and also to his faculty for constantly get- 
ting into scrapes which more sober travellers 





would have. avoided. He took the ordinary route 
into the interior through the terrible marshes 
which have proved ‘so fatal to so many white 
travellers. Hannington was soon seized with 
fever, to which was added first dysentery and 
then rheumatic fever. Although brought to the 
very brink of the grave, he struggled on until he 
reached the southern eud of the lake. Herea 
camp was formed, and preparations were made 
for the voyage to Uganda on the north coast. 
During the intervals of his attacks of fever, he 
amused himself by hunting and making collec- 
tions of birds, insects, and plants. In one of these 
excursions he had the following adventure: 


“At about a mile from camp, he saw some 
animal moving through the dense mimosa scrub, 
and, firing, killed it. His prey proved to be a 
large lion’s cub, The gun-bearer, seeing tois, fled 
with every sign of terror, and shouted to him to 
do the same. It was time indeed to do so. The 
cries of ‘Run, bwana, run!’ were accentuated 
by a double roar, and, looking round, Hannington 
saw the bereaved parents, a fine lion and honess, 
coming toward him with long, bounding leaps 
over the scrub. An ordivary man, encountering 
lions face to face in the open for almost the first 
time. would probably have lost all presence of 
mind, and, turning to run, have been inevitably 
destroyed. He deliberately faced round upon 
hisenemy. The enraged lions were distant but 
a few paces, but they suddenly checked, and both 
stood, as though transfixed, glaring upon him. 
So they remained for some time, till Hannington, 
placing one foot bebind the other, and still keep 
ing his eyes fixed upon the yellow orbs betore 
him, gradually increased his distance, and, hav- 
ing placed about a hundred yards between bim- 
self and the monsters, quietly walked away. But 
the indomitable nature of the man comes out 
more strongly in what followed. Most men 
would bave concluded that they had had enough 
of such an adventure and have accepted their es- 
cape from the jaws of death, or at least would 
not have renewed the contest without assistance 
Hannington was formed of quite another metal. 
Though the light was waning, be determined 
that he would return and secure the skin of the 
cub he had killed; so he retraced his steps. 
When near enough to observe their motions, be 
could see that the lion and lioness were walking 
round about their cub, licking its body and filling 
the air with low growlings. At this moment an 
unkuown flower caught biseye. He plucked it; 
took out his note-book, pressed it between the 
leaves, and classified it as far as he was able; 
then, with coolness perfectly restored, he ran for- 
ward a few paces, threw up his arms, and shout- 
ed! Was it that the lions had never encountered 
so strange an antagonist before! At all events, 
they looked up, then turned tail and bounded 
away. He dragged the cub for some distance, 
till having left the dangerous vicinity he shoul- 
dered it and brought it into camp. Acts such as 
these gave him unbounded influence over his 
men. They learned to regard him as invincible, 
and entertained a most wholesome dread of op 
posing his expressed will.” 

After various unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
canoes, Hannington was convinced that further 
progress, for him at least, was impossible, and set 
out on his return to the coast. It 1s unnecessary 
to dwell upon the painful details of this jour- 
ney, the record of which reminds us of Living- 
stone’s ‘Last Journals.’ But forthe fact that in 
all his dreadful sufferings “his patience and 
cheerfulness never forsook him,” he must surely 
have died. Contrary to every expectation, how- 
ever, he succeeded in reaching Zanzibar, and, 
after an absence of a little more than a year, was 
again at workin his old parish. 

But it was not likely that a man who found 
tent-life in Africa, even under such circum- 
stances, ‘thoroughly agreeable” to him, would 
long be content with the humdrum lite of an 
English village. His intense dishke to acknow- 
ledge that he had been beaten also added to his 
restlessness. So it was only natural that with 
returning strength there came an irresistible de- 
sire to make another attempt to labor in the 
missionary field. The Church Missionary Soci- 
ety not only gladly accepted his renewed offers, 
but also secured his appointment as Bishop of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa. This puts his re- 








turn to Africa op an entirely different footing 
from his first visit, as there can be little ques- 
tion that he was admirably fitted for this re- 
sponsible post. He was consecrated in June, 
1884, and, by the end of the next January, was 
in Frere Town, which he intended to make his 
home. This is a settlement chiefly of liberated 
slaves on the mainland opposite Mombasa, about 
150 miles north of Zanzibar. His first work was 
to visic the neighboring stations and to make 
preparations for planting new ones, With this 
end in view he made a flying trip to Kilima-nja 
ro in the spring, to induce the well-known Chief 
Mandara to receive a missionary. Having ob 
tained his consent, he conducted to that region 
the requisite men and material to found a sta 
tion, his return journey of 120 miles being made 
“atthe extraordinary rate of 40 miles a day ” 

a pedestrian feat probably unrivalled in the an 
nalsof African travels. His next object was to 
visit the Uganda Mission, which was included in 
his diocese. After conferring with Sir John 
Kirk and the authorities at Zanzibar, he deter- 
mined to make an attempt to reach the lake by 
the route which Mr. Thomson had just shown 
was practicable, This was not only the most direct 
way, but it was also much more healthy than 
So far as he, or any one at 
the time, knew, the chief danger to be apprehend 


the southern route 


ed was from the Masai. If he succeeded in pass 
ing safely through therr land, it was belheved 
that be would have no difficulty in reaching 
Uganda. The bishop, accompanied by a native 
clergyman and some 200 porters, found Masai- 
land decimated by famine, and the chief obsta 
cle to his progress the lack of food, Although 
nearly starving, he struggled on, until at length, 
in October, he got within sight of the lake. Here 
he left his comoanion in charge of the caravan 
and pushed on with fifty men as far as the Victo- 
ria Nile, some two days’ journey from Rubaga, 
the capital of Uganda. 

At this point, when every danger seemed to 
have been safely passed, he was seized by the 
chief of the district, acting under orders from the 
young King Mwanga, who had succeeded his fa- 
ther ou Mtesa's death in I8M4. After a few days’ 
imprisonment, enduring patiently sufferings most 
vividly described in his diary, he was shot, his 
porters, with the exception of four, sharing his 
fate. The reason for this utterly unexpected 
murder is now perfectly clear. The Bishop, com- 
ing by the northern route, was regarded by the 
King as an emissary of the Germans, whose recent 
annexations of territory had naturally filed bim 
with fear for his own dominions. Acting under 
the advice of his chiefs and the resident Arabs, 
who hated the missionaries, he killed the Bishop, 
to make it plain that this door to Uganda could 
not be opened. 

Mr. Dawson's biography deserves to rank high 
among works of its class. If he has erred, it has 
been in giving too many unimportant details of 
Bishop Hannington’s early life, some of which 
were of a too personal nature to print. The at- 
tractiveness of the book, which, we regret to no- 
tice, lacks an index, is also increased by the il- 
lustrations, many of which are taken from the 
Bishop's own sketches. 
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AMONG the mathematical works upon our table 
there are four which seem to demand special no- 
tice, both from the character of their authors 
and from the character of the books themselves. 
They are all entirely above the ordinary run of 
textbooks. Indeed, from their size and scope 
they can hardly be considered as text-books at 
all, if by ** text-book” we understand a book in- 
tended especially for use in instructing classes in 
schools and colleges, though they might all be so 
used by a teacher or professor skilful in the art 
of selection and omission. 

The combination of three persons in the pro- 
duction of a single mathematical treatise is some- 
what remarkable. Were it not for the title-page 
and the notice of copyright, we venture to say 
that no scrutiny, however close, would lead any 
one to suspect that more than one person had bad 
a band in the composition of the Cornell treatise 
on algebra. There is a similarity and consistency 
in the treatment of every subject from one end of 
the book to the other which gives the reader the 
impression, not that the authors had divided the 
work between them—one taking one subject, an- 
other another-—-but that some one of the three had 
given the final form to the whole, working upon 
materials furnished by the other two, or that 
each and every part bad been the joint product 
of a sort of cabinet council of all three, nothing 
being considered as settled until it had received 
unanimous approval. However they may have 
combined their labors, the authors have undoubt- 
edly produced a work treating a greater variety 
ot subjects than any single volume with which 
we are acquainted. It was intended, the au- 
thors tell us, when its composition was com- 
menced, ‘‘ for young men who had already stu- 
died the elements of algebra and geometry, and 
who had had some scholarly training.” ‘‘ At no 
time have they thought of it as a book for begin- 
ners.” In the form in which it is now published 
they say of it: *‘ As a text-book for use in ordi- 
nar, lasses it must be abridged: yet its wide 
range of subjects makes it all the more valuable 
to teachers, as a book of reference, and to those 
bright scholars who wish either to place their 
knowledge of algebra on a sure foundation, or to 
make that knowledge a stepping-stone to the 
higher analysis.” 

And yet, with all this elaboration, the work is 
confessedly incomplete. We quote again: ‘‘An- 
other edition will contain chapters on theory of 
equations, integer analysis, symbolic methods, 
determinants and groups, probabilities, and in- 
surance; with a full alphabetical index.” Here 
is material enough to fill another volume as large 
as the present one, and that, too, without treat- 
ing any of the subjects in an exhaustive manner. 
But from the fact that there is nothing about the 
present volume to indicate that it is intended to 
be a * vol. i,” and from the language above quot 
ed, most persons will, whether rightly or wrongly, 
infer that it is the inteution of the authors to in- 
corporate the new matter, together with that of 
the present treatise; in one volume, so that the 
purchasers of the first edition who might desire to 
have the complete work, would be obliged to buy 
again what they had already paid for. More 
thaa that, the declaration in its present form is 








calculated to defeat the object in view by hinder- 
ing the sale of the present edition, and thus post- 
poning the appearance of the second. A book so 
multifarious in its c_ntents greatly needs an in- 
dex, and many, for this reason alone, will wait 
for the appearance of the second edition. So, 
also, wiil many more who may happen to be spe- 
cially interested in any of the subjects not yet 
treated. 

The authors have given to the word “ algebra” 
an extension altogether beyond its usual signifi- 
cation. Many subjects which the student usually 
meets for the first time in analytical geometry 
or the calculus are treated by them. Thus, 
the theory of infinitesimals, and Taylor’s theo- 
rem, which are usually first encountered in the 
differential calculus, are here treated. The chap- 
ter on imaginary quantities is a sort of introduc- 
tion to Hamilton’s quaternions, and free use is 
made of many of the termsinvented by him. Our 
authors have also introduced several new signs, 
or moditications of old ones, so that a careful pre- 
liminary study of the first chapter is indispensa- 
ble, even to an expert mathematician, in order 
to read almost any chapter in the work. Any 
attempt at detailed criticism would be altogether 
out of the question within the space at our dispo- 
sal, but we can assure our readers that the work 
is evidently the product of a profound know- 
ledge of almost every branch of pure mathema- 
tics, and its careful study will well repay the 
professional mathematician. 

The title of the second work on our list is 
certainly somewhat misleading. It is far from 
corresponding to what is generally understood 
by an “elementary text book.” In the opening 
of his preface Mr. Chrystal tells us that the work 
“is so far elementary that it begins at the begin- 
ning of the subject. It is not, however, intended 
for the use of absolute beginners.” But we think 
we can go much further than this, and affirm 
with a good deal of confidence that, unless per- 
haps under the guidance of Mr. Chrystal him- 
self, few students could use it with profit except 
those who already had as much knowledge of 
algebra as is usually possessed by undergraduates 
in the last two years of their college course. Al- 
though it forms only the first part of the treatise 
which Prof. Chrystal intends ultimately to give 
us, yet as it stands itis far more extensive than 
any ‘“‘elementary text-book” on algebra with 
which we are acquainted. lt seems to us best 
adapted for those students who are pursuing a 
post-graduate course of mathematics. Prof. 
Chrystal disclaims the idea of writing a book 
*‘on the philosophical nature of the first princi- 
ples of algebra,” but be admits that the opening 
chapter is the one ‘‘ which the beginner will 
doubtless find the hardest in the book.” He en- 
deavors to treat every subject that he takes up 
in an exbaustive manner. He bas made free use 
otf graphic illustrations, and, indeed, he seems 
nowhere to have allowed considerations of space 
to impose any limitations on the full develop- 
ment of his ideas. Prof. Chrystal gives in the 
present volume no indication of the subjects he 
intends to treat in the second partof his work. 
But those who delight in the manipulation of 
algebraical expressions, presented often in their 
most complicated and abstract forms, will un- 
doubtedly wish fur its speedy compleuon. 

Both the works which we have noticed belong 
to the most abstract department of pure mathe- 
matics, and are remarkable for their extent, and, 
each in its own way, for wide departures from 
the methods, the arrangement, and the subject- 
matter of ordinary text-books. The remaining 
two belong to the department of applied mathe- 
matics, and are equally remarkable for the skill 
and clearness and simplicity with which abstract 
science is made subservient to the peeds of prac- 
tical life, 





Nothing drier and more tedious can be con- 
ceived than a work on machinery, except to 
those who are studying it professionally or for 
some special purpos>. But if any book on that 
subject could be made to interest the general 
reader, always supy osing that he has sufficient 
preliminary training to understand any work on 
the subject, it would certainly be Prof. Kenne- 
dy’s. In his way of presenting things, we are 
constantly reminded of the clearness and felicity 
of expression which have contributed so much 
to spread the fame of Helmholtz and Tyndall. 
Adopting at the outset a method of explaining 
the motions of machines which, from a theoreti- 
cal point of view, is eminently scientific. he car- 
ries 1t out consistently through his whole work. 
Until the laws of nature are altered, and the 
principles which govern tne motion of all bodies 
with which we are acquainted become something 
different from what they have been found to be 
by the philosophers and mathematicians of the 
last three or four centuries, the method must be 
always applicable. Among the numerous ad- 
vantages of this scientific consistency which 
have suggested themselves to the mind of the 
reviewer in the course of the perusal of the 
work, we have space to mention only one. A 
new machine is presented to the mechanical en- 
gineer who has studied this book. It works, per- 
haps, in a complicated and apparently novel 
manner. But he knows at once how to go to 
work to unravel its complications, to compre- 
hend its motions, and to reduce to simplicity 
what to the ordinary observer would seem an 
inextricable puzzle. Another characteristic of 
the book is the felicitous, or, as the mathema- 
ticians like to say, ‘‘ elegant,” manner in which 
the author illustrates general principles by the 
explanation of particular cases, These special 
cases are in most instances taken from macbines 
in actual use, and are explained with a fulness 
and minuteness of detail the perfect clearness 
and intelligibility of which saves it from becom- 
ing tedious. The book is illustrated with nearly 
four hundred figures. Of their artistic merit we 
are not competent to speak, but as real helps to 
an understanding of the text they are admira- 
ble. They are not, as is so often the case in illus- 
trated text-books, mere reproductions from older 
works, often obsolete or faulty ; but Prof. Ken- 
nedy says that nine-tenths of them have been 
drawn by his own hand. As Wagner composed 
the music to his own libretti, so Prof. Kennedy 
made the pictures to his own text. 

In our opinion, the introduction of this work 
as a text-bock into our schools of techuology can- 
not be too strongly recommended. The great 
work of Weisbach and others constructed ona 
similar plan are too extensive for use in an ordi- 
nary course of engineering, and they generally 
bristle with formule drawn from analytical 
geometry and the differential and integral calcu- 
lus. However desirable it may be that all engi- 
neers should be accomplished mathematicians, 
yet such is not, and for a long time will not be, 
the fact. Prof. Kennedy’s work is not too large 
for complete study duriug the ordinary engineer- 
ing course. In all possible cases it solves prob- 
leras by graphic or geometrical methods, and, as 
the author says, can be easily tackled by the en- 
gineer who is master of his drawing instruments, 
while with the tools of analytical mathematics he 
is often, we might say generally, not so familiar. 
Our readers, however, must not infer that Prof. 
Kennedy’s book is in any sense superficial. 1t is 
practical, but throughout eminently scientific 
and thorough. Wherever it handles anything in 
a manner more simple and intelligible than ordi- 
nary, it arises from that ‘‘ scientific tact” which 
is the result partly of long experience and partly 
of a ‘natural gift”—a mental constitution alike 
rare aud jpvaluable, but which seems more com- 
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mon among Frenchmen than among any other 
people. 

That scientific tact is exhibited in an equally 
remarkable degree in the last book we have to 
examine, the author of which was an American 
professor of the same science as Prof. Kennedy. 
Gillespie’s ‘ Land-Surveying’ was printed for the 
use of his classes in 1851, but was not published for 
the general market until 1855. The favor with 
which it was received and the rapidity with 
which it supplanted other works, was something 
extraordinary. The surveyor in a country town 
with nothing but a common-school education 
said, ‘‘This man has common sense; he knows 
how to put things so that common people can un- 
derstand them.” The civil engineer, furnished 
with all the apparatus of modern learning, was 
equally enthusiastic in his praises of its accu- 
racy and the scientific manner in which the sub- 
ject was developed, and almost every Govern- 
ment surveyor adopted it as his guide in survey- 
ing the public lands, a subject which Prof. Gil- 
lespie treated with special care. In the preface 
to his work, the author promised a second vo- 
lume on ‘Levelling and Higher Surveying.’ 
Parts of this volume were printed for use in class 
work, but 1t was not tinished at the time of his 
death. His papers were put in the hands of Mr. 
Cady Staley, who finished the volume, and pub- 
lished it in 1870, It was marked by the same 
characteristics as the first volume, though, of 
course, it interested a much smaller public. Both 
works have been incorporated in the present 
large and handsome volume, and as the work 
stands it is a complete manual of every part of 
the science, with full directions alike for the 
farmer who, without instruments, lays out his 
farm by counting his steps, and for the engineer 
engaged 1n a triangulation or a coast survey. 

At the place where this review is written we 
have no copy of the first edition, and cannot 
speak 1n detail of the modifications and additions 
of Prof. Staley. We can only say from recollec- 
tion that he seems to have been thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit and methods of the original 
work, and to have treated it with careful and 
reverent hands. For thirty years the ‘ Land- 
Surveying’ of Prof. Gillespie has had no rival; 
in its present shape it promises to hold that posi- 
tion for an indefinite period to come. There is 
an Analytical Table of Contents covering eleven 
of the large pages, but this hardly compensates 
for the lack of an alphabetical index to so exten- 
sive a work. 


A Look Round Literature. By Robert Bu- 
chanan. Scribner & Welford. 1587. 
Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN speaks of himself to- 
ward the end of this volume as ‘‘a man who is 
far beyond all literary predilections or passions.” 
This bit of self-criticism is the gem of the book. 
It is possible, however, that it 1s not meant to be 
retroactive, and he might acknowledge that some 
of these papers, which are collected from his 
critical utterances for several years past, are not 
the work of a mind completely emancipated. 
The article on Rossetti, in which he won his 
spurs, is, of course, not reproduced, since he has 
many times expressed his contrition for its er- 
rors; but he cannot praise that tenuous poet now 
without a_ left-handed dig at Burns’s muse, as 
‘the poetry of kicking up one’s heels and rolling 
with milkmaids in the hay.” The essay on 
Goethe, however, is the most rich in unaxpected 
feliciies of pugnacity. The “Titanic Tutor,” 
the “Greatest Stage-Manager,” the possible 
**very popular Parson,” had he had a trifle less 
animation and fewer amours, the master of Ar- 
nold and Lowell, as he calls him—for this man, 
Goethe, Mr. Buchanan has an invincible repug- 
pance, There js Thackeray, too, who “ based a 








splendid reputation on the theory of suckling 
fools and chronicling small beer”; George Eliot, 
‘whose writings reflected, not the lover of bu 
manity, but the superior person”; Emerson, with 
** no pathos "—and so on, over big and little repu- 
tations, saving and excepting only Walt Whit 
man, the Socrates and Christ of American de- 
mocra*y, in apotheosizing whom his worshipper 
makes that remark respecting his freedom from 
“literary predilections or passions.” 

But, withal, one has a hearty good liking for 
this mighty Nimrod of a critic, who disturbs the 
repose of the monarchs of the forest and gives 
the comfortable deer of our contemporary pre- 
serves a taste of wildlife. It is not unpleasing 
to know that the race of the Dekkars and Den- 
nises and Chnstopher Norths has not died out; 
and Buchanan, like his prototypes, has at times 
that facility in blurting out a brutal truth for 
which the British censor, time immemorial, has 
had a native genius. The strength of his social 
and religious convictions, the energy of his be- 
liefs of all kinds, give genuineness and vitality to 
his words; and the cultivated reader who still 
has in him a mild strain of the old English blood 
that loves a fighter, cannot be hard on a sturdy 
champion engaged in what seems less like serious 
criticism than a game of literary fisticuffs. 

The personality of Buchanan is the real thing 
in the volume; his opinions—at least the literary 
ones—are not of so much consequence. He isa 
good bater, and he does not hide his talent ina 
napkin; he veneers his solid billingsgate with 
rhetoric of some color and polish; but all this 
must not blind us to the fact that he has ideals, 
and that he does truly regard the great names 
with which be makes free, and venerates them. 
He cannot refrain from the ill word; but he 
never tweaks the ear of a literary god without 
expressing his high respect for all other parts of 
his person. There is one portion of the book 
which is altogether agreeable, and it gains a con- 
siderable part of its attractiveness from the 
writer’s personality exhibited more directly than 
in bisecriticism. It is that which deals with a 
few of his private friendships with literary men 
when he was a struggling youth. Of Thomas 
Love Peacock, to whom he introduced himself by 
one of thosé letters which boys of genius will 
write, he gives us a very charming sketch. The 
old man on the lawn teaching his granddaughter 
Italian, or in his library finding Aristophanes 
funnier than Dickens, or learning Spanish at 
eighty years to read those * Autos” of Calderon 
that Shelley so long ago had praised to him—all 
this is excellently done, with both taste and feel- 
ing. Peacock belongs to a class of Englishmen 
whose lives too seldom get into literature. He 
was ‘a cold scholar ”—this epithet of Hogg’s will 
stick to him as long as his name; but he presents 
a pleasanter picture in his oldage Itisa piece 
of the omnipresent irony of life te find it written 
of that map to whom Shelley wrote those immor- 
tal Italian letters, ** Italy he knew not, nor cared 
to know.” He had never been to Pariseven He 
spoke freely of Shelley, not with much under- 
standing; and his claim to have aided Sheiley in 
forming bis poetic style in ‘ Alastor’ is ridicu- 
lous. Another interesting person on whom Bu- 
chanan throws the light of personal reminis- 
cence is Sydney Dobell, who befriended him on 
his coming to London, and touched him with his 
peculiarly sweet and noble nature and also by 
the sight of his physical frailty, so in contrast 
with bis own “rude flush of health and hope” 
and ‘audacity of physical well-being.” The hu- 
man feeling in both these sketches is very simple 
and true. The “Priory,” also, was one of bis 
harbors of entertainment, but George Ehot prob- 
ably had no more unawed spectator; he repre 
sents her as always “on the tripod,” on which 
sbe bad sat so Jong that *' ber genius bad become 





frozen at the fountain, and ber character was 
veneered over with the self-pride of insight; so 
that, with all her apprehensiveness, she lacked 
sympathy, and with all her moral enthusiasm 
she was spiritually cola.” To Buchanan, with 
bis Lares and Penates of Democracy and Reli 
gion, she was a poor kind of Sibyl. Of Denre 
eracy and Religion there is always a ground 
swell in his own work, and there is much hu 
manity in it, too; in criticism he is not well fur 
nished, but if one is expemenced enough pot to be 
irritated by it, he will better measure and appre 
ciate the spirit of the man who seems to put his 
whole heart into all he does, 





Principles of Art. Part Ll. Artin History. Part 
Il. Artan Theory. By John C. Van Dyke, Li 
brarian of the Sage Library, New Brunswick 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, USS7, 


Tue fever for art instruction which seems to pre 
vail among us, growing in part out of the self 
recognized inartistic character of our time and 
race, develops a class of art Hterature which has 
no chance of existence in any other country than 
ours or England, where the conditions are almost 
identical, It consists mainly of rehashing judg 
ments, opinions, and statements of fact in refer 
ence to art, with addition of personal conjc 
tures, appreciations, and observations, in which 
lies the entire originality of the work. It is not 
enough to have read many books, even in tae case 
of a person who bas a strong personal feeling for 
art; the mere fact of baving collated what is 
known and what is concluded by other think 
ers is no basis for criticism, and does not 
qualify any one to write on art. In science a 
student may learn all the facts known up to his 
day in any specialty, and yet not have the au 
thority necessary to form conclusions and estab- 
lish generalizations which shall admit him into 
the category of scientific magnates. Much less, 
then, in the case of art, where not definite and 
demonstrable facts form the basis of generaliza 
tion, but opinions which are their own authority 
are the material we must build with, can we ad 
mit as teacher a man who has only informed 
himself concerning and collated compendiously 
what has been written by others. We had to 
insist on this in the case of Mrs. Mitchell's ‘ Greek 
Sculpture’; the collation of authorifies may be 
ever so complete and admirable, as in that work 
it was, and the comparative judgment of the re- 
spective value of the ccllated opinions be gravely 
mm default, as it was also there. These are dis- 
tinct elements of critical ability, if, indeed, we 
must admit the former to be a part cf criticism, 
for the collater and the critic are not necessarily 
related, as is evidenced anew by the book of Mr. 
Van Dyke 

This autbor—whether from youth or insufficient 
mental breadth it is quite impossible to say—-has 
not attained to that generalizing power which 
qualifies him to pronounce on so difficult a ques- 
tion, or justifies him in adding another to the 
many books which confound wisdom on art. It 
is seidom that a man’s opinions in matters of art 
are of much value before he is forty; very few 
are authoritative before fiftv; and when a man is 
sixty he will look back on his expressed opinions 
and feel inclined te burn nine-tenths ot them. 
Mr. Van Dyke is diligent and systematic, and 
bas laid out the scheme of his work largely, but 
as if it were a scientific treatise which he was 
constructing. He bas wished to write a book fur 
popular use, and for this purpose be has * en- 
deavored throughout these pages to be clear and 
concise in statement, to be accurate a3 regards 
events ef history and their effect upon art, and 
to be intelligible by tne choice of the simplest 
language. The scientific has been avoided; he 
bas not thought to write the bieratuc for a smal) 
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metaphysical priesthood, but rather the plain 
language of the people for all who are in any 
way interested in art.” But the first thing in any 
treatise for popular education in art, as in every 
other branch of human cognition, is to get hold 
of correct fundamental principles. So far from 
its being. as most people suppose, easier to make 
a good book for primary education, the most 
masterly knowledge and the profoundest grasp 
of first principles are required for such a work, 
that no labor may be thrown away by the neces- 
sity of eradicating fundamental errors in educa- 
tion. 

It is needless to question much the historical 
part of our author's book—history being matter 
of science, not of opinion; but we cannot let 
pass one very grave error, which shows that the 
writer has failed to comprehend one of the most 
important facts in art. He says: 


“In treating of the ideal in Greek art, the 
word must not be confounded with ‘ the ideal’ of 
to-day as it is understood in its contemporary 
application. Our ideal is but an imaginary type, 
‘a form seen in the mind,’ a memory gathered 
from many impressions ; and in works of art it 
is likely to be as characterless as it is agreeable 
to the eye. The Greek ideal was something en- 
tirely different. In the first place. the Greek 
physically was the most perfect man imaginable, 
. . « In Sparta none but the perfect were per- 
mitted to hve. To represent the gods, 
then, the Greek sculptor generalized the human 
form and was eclectic. He combined the excel- 
lences of the many into one perfect whole, and 
then made a new and individual form.” 


Now, there is not the slightest evidence that the 
Greek form was any more perfect in the days of 
Phidias than now, nor is there the slightest proba- 
bility thatit was, Nor did ideal art ever have a 
footing in Sparta. Mr. Van Dyke must not take 
his facts from hypotheses framed to support a 
false theory of art elaborated by German phi- 
losophy ; and when he goes on in his historical 
department to talk as if he bad seen statues 
which we have even no clear description 
or reproduction of, he needs to be called 
to order. ‘‘The representation of soul and 
thought in the statues {of the Greek gods] 
was apparent, but it was passive, not ac- 
tive; reserved, not demonstrative; silent, net 
boisterous. In addition, the grandeur and sub- 
limity of Phidias’s best work was materially 
heightened by the colossal proportion, as in- 
stanced in the Olympian Zeus and the Par- 
thenonic Athena.” This may be as good sense as 
we think it nonsense, but if relevant it is pure as- 
sumption. There is no indication of soul or 
thought in any of the Greek statues, and if 
there is a way of indicating soul as 
distinguished from thought, it is a pity Mr. 
Van Dyke has not given us the recipe. But 
in the above extracts he has dragged in questions 
about the ideal which have nothing to do with 
the history of art, and of which his treatment 
shows that he is utterly afield as to Greek art at 
least, for he absolutely fails to understand what 
the ideal means. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find in the theoretical part a condensation of 
miscomprehension. Thus, quoting Hamerton’s 
definition of the ideal, he says: ‘‘ Under this defi- 
nition of Mr. Hamerton’s Michael Angelo, Dela- 
croix, Millet, and Corot would be classified as 
idealists; whereas none of them ever tried to re- 
cord a type, build up a perfection, or realize a 
universal conception. For ourselves, 
then, in our consideration of modern art, we will 
wholly abandon ‘the ideal.’ Our theory can get 
on without it. It had its place, and lived and died 
in Greece.” But there is no true art that is not 
based on the ideal, and Greek art is simply the 
greatest or truest art because it is most purely 
ideal. Weare forced to the conclusion that Mr. 
Van Dyke, with all bis diligence in reading and 
collation, has not taken the timeto digest his 











accumulations, and has no right from the ideal 
point of view to thrust upon us his crude conclu- 
sions. 

Finally , such a statement as this—‘* The archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century was favorable to 
painting because the Renaissance style furnished 
wall spaces in abundance, and demanded for its 
completion the services of the painters”—shows 
such curious ignorance of the relation between 
the great works of the wal!-painters, Giotto, 
Orcagna, Fra Angelico, etc., and the fifteenth 
century and Renaissance, that we are persuaded 
that this is mere haphazard conjecture as to what 
wall-painting was in the fifteenth and what in 
the fourteenth centuries. 





Baltimore and the Nineteenth of April, 1861. 
By George William Brown, Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore and Mayor of the 
City in 1861. Baltimore: R. Murray, Publica- 
tion Agent Johns Hopkins University. 

Tuts isa valuable contribution to the history of 

the rebellion, being a clear and candid account of 

the memorable and shameful attack upon the 

Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers by 

a mob in the streets of Baltimore on the 19th of 

April, 1861. The regiment was the first to re- 

spond to President Lincoln’s call of April 15, 

1861, for militia ‘‘ to maintain the honor, the in- 

tegrity, and existence of our national Union, and 

the perpetuity of popular government”; and was 
en route to the national capital when it was at- 
tacked. 

The author, Judge Brown, was then Mayor of 
Baltimore, and not only did all in bis power to 
prevent disorder, but, after the attack began, 
joined the assaulted troops and gallantly marched 
through the streets to the depot at the head of 
the column, and saw the regiment embark upon 
the cars and move out of the city upon the jour- 
ney to Washington. In the attacks, four of the 
soldiers and twelve civilians were killed and thir- 
ty-six soldiers wounded. The number of civilians 
wounded is not known. 

Fort Sumter had been taken by the Confede- 
rates about a week before, but as the capture had 
not been attended by loss of life, the author re- 
gards the fight in the streets of Baltim¥e as the 
more momentous of the two affairs, and he goes 
so far as to say that the bombardment and cap- 
ture of Fort Sumter by the Confederates “did 
not necessarily mean war between North and 
South”; but that it was the shedding of blood in 
Baltimore that made ‘“‘ accommodation” impossi- 
ble. There are many who do not concur in that 
opinion. The unbearable insult to the Govern- 
ment and the North was offered at Sumter. 
There was then no question of accommodation— 
no question about ‘‘war between North and 
South.” War was from that moment prevailing, 
and the only question was when peace would be 
restored. There is no probability that the out- 
rage of bombarding Fort Sumter could or would 
have been ‘‘accommodated.” The collision in 
Baltimore probably had but little more effect 
upon the question of peace or war than a drop of 
blood from a tap on the nose would have in a 
quarrel between two gentlemen, after one had 
been deliberately, defiantly, and publicly slapped 
in the face with the open hand of the other. 

The author begins his book by citing a coinci- 
dence between the collisions at Lexington, April 
19, 1775, and Baltimore, April 19, 1861, and gives 
it as the point of difference between them that 
the attack at Lexington was prepared and de- 
liberate, whereas the attack in Baltimore was a 
sudden ‘“‘uprising of popular fury.” The com- 
parison is interesting, but is hardly sound, from 
the fact that the action in Baltimore cannot fair- 
ly be called a sudden uprising. {n fact, this book 
affords abundant evidence that it was of steady 











growth. On the eighteenth of April, the day be- 
fore the attack, as some regular troops and four 
companies of militia passed through Baltimore, 
‘*a large crowd assembled at the station and fol- 
lowed the soldiers in their march to the Wash- 
ington station, with abuse and threats” (pp. 36-7) ; 
and in the evening of that day ‘‘a meeting of the 
States’ Rights Convention was held at Taylor's 
building, where it was alleged very strong ground 
was taken against the passage of any more troops 
through Baltimore, and armed resistance to it 
threatened.” One of the resolutions adopted 
said: “*The massing of large bodies of militia, 
exclusively from the free States, in the District 
of Columbia is uncalled for, and is a standing 
menace to the State of Maryland,” etc. Stronger 
evidence even than this that the purpose of at- 
tack was not sudden, is afforded by a letter dated 
April 20, 1861, from the author of this book to 
Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts. The author said 
in that letter: ‘‘ No one deplores the sad events 
of yesterday in this city more deeply than my- 
self, but they were inevitable. Our people viewed 
the passage of armed troops to another State 
through the streets as an invasion of our soil, 
and could not be restrained.” This is about as 
good a description of the feeling that prevailed 
at Lexington as at Baltimore. As to the charac- 
ter of the men engaged, the author tells us that 
a wealthy merchant of long experience, usually 
a peaceful man, was indicted for participation in 
the riot, and that one of the leading rioters, then 
a young man, is now ‘a peaceful merchant.” 
With these explanations of the riot, taken from 
the book itself, it cannot be admitted that ‘‘ the 
attack by the mob in Baltimore was a sudden up- 
rising of popular fury,” in any sense that would 
mitigate the crimes committed or the disgrace of 
the occurrence. 

The authcr devotes a chapter to showing that 
the alleged plot to assassinate Mr. Lincoln when 
he passed through Baltimore in February, 1861, 
was mere fiction; and he aims to establish ‘the 
point that Mr. Lincoln’s ‘‘ midnight ride through 
Baltimore, and the charge that its citizens were 
plotting the President’s assassination, helped to 
feed the flame of excitement,” and thus contri- 
buted to the attack upon the troops which was 
made two months afterwards. The real cause of 
the attack, just given, effectually disposes of this 
attempt to make Mr. Lincoln’s action, or the 
story of the plot to assassinate him, accountable 
for it. 

Judge Brown, a Baltimorean, has, naturally 
enough, written from a Baltimore point of view. 
His duties in those dreadful times were difficult 
and dangerous, and from September 17, 1861, to 
November 12, 1862, he was held by the Govern- 
ment as a prisoner of state, and confined at Forts 
McHenry, Monroe, Lafayette, and Warren. Yet 
he does “‘ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice.” He treats his subject calmly, judi- 
cially, honestly, ably; and his book, covering 
events of great importance before and after the 
attack upon the Sixth Massachusetts regiment, 
is written with clearness and force. He says of 
himself: ‘‘I was deeply attached to the Union 
from feeling imbibed in early childhood and con- 
stantly strengthened by knowledge and personal 
experience. I did not believe in seces- 
sion as a constitutional right, and in Maryland 
there was no sufficient ground for reyplution. 
. It was my opinion that the Confederacy 
would prove to be a rope of sand.” But he adds: 
“T thought the seceding States should have been 
allowed to depart in peace, as Gen. Scott ad- 
vised.” In justice to Gen. Scott, it should be 
noted that allowing the ‘‘ wayward sister ” to de- 
part in peace was not a measure that he advised, 
but an alternative that he mentioned. 

Judge Brown says he believed that their own 
interests and the necessities of the situation 
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would induce the seceding States, after they had 
tried it alone, to return ‘to the old Union, but 
with slavery peacefully abolished.” This is a 
striking and novel opinion. The reasons for it 
are not given; nor are they to be found in the 
formation or action of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, slavery being the foundation upon which 
that structure was built. It is hardly conceiva- 
ble that the Southern States could be soshort- 
sighted as to leave the Union at the risk of war, 
and establish a new government based upon slav- 
ery, and then abandon the “ institution ” and re- 
turn without it to the Union they had left to per- 
petuate it. 

It sounds strangely in these times to hear that 
the regularly constituted authorities of Baltimore 
formally ordered the burning of railroad bridges 
to prevent the passage of troops to Washington 
in response to the call of the President; and that 
delegations—to one of which the author of this 
book belonged—visited President Lincoln and 
compelled, or at least induced, him to agree that 
the forces which he, the constitutional Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had ordered to the defence of 
the capital, should, ina time of public danger, de- 
part from their direct route and pass around Bal- 
timore, in deference to the wishes or the threats 
of people of that city. 

Judge Brown well says that we are now “ liy- 
ing in a different land and under a different Con- 
stitution,” and that the results achieved by the 
war ‘‘are worth all they have cost.” On the 
other hand, he believes the new state of affairs is 
not without its dangers, and says that ‘‘Com- 
munism, socialism, and labor strikes have taken 
the place of slavery agitation,” and that ‘‘ many 
people have come to believe that this is a pater- 
nal Government, from which they have a right 
to ask favors, and not a republic in which all are 
equal.” He believes, also, that ‘there is a dan- 
gerous tendency towards the centralization of 
power in the national Government, with little 
opposition on the part of the people.” But, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, he says: “I re- 
joice to believe there is a reserve power in the 
American people which bas never yet failed to 
redress great wrongs when they have come to be 
fully recognized and understood.” In that be- 
lief we heartily concur. 





The Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island; 
comprising three generations of settlers who 
came before 1690. (With many families car- 
ried to the fourth generation.) By John Os- 
borne Austin. Albany: Joel Muusell’s Sons 
1887. Folio, pp. 443. 

TuHIs work is dedicated to the memory of James 

Savage, and is virtually a reéditing of the Rhode 

Island names in Savage's ‘ Genealogical Diction- 

ary of New England.’ It is, if we mistake not, 

the first attempt to do for a single State what 

Savage did for tbe original four, and as such it 

marks an epoch in the establishment of American 

pedigrees. It will hereafter be the alpha of re- 
search on the part of those who claim a Rhode 

Island descent. Mr. Austin’s preface is singularly 

modest, ‘‘ The material gathered in these pages,” 

he says, ‘‘ was drawn from many sources. It is 
preseated to the reader by a clear method, re- 
quiring but little explanation, though the plan is 

a comprehensive one, and the arrangement in 

some respects original.” This plan is as follows : 

The page, of generous dimensions, is divided into 

three columns—the first about the width of one 

of our own, the second about twice as broad, the 
third narrowest of all. The first column is re- 
served for the founder, the second for his chil- 
dren, the third for his grandchildren, of whom 
merely the names are entered. All the in- 
formation displayed is first-hand, from town and 
probate records, deeds, court reports, tax lists, 








etc, Care is taken to give abstracts of wills and 
inventories. [na summary way we get a picture 
of early New Engiand life, and Mr. Austin pre- 
serves what quaint or humorous touches fall in 
his way, like this coroner's verdict, ‘* that the lad, 
the widow Ballou, her son, named Samuel Bal- 
lou, going into the river which runneth to the 
mill in Providence, to wash himself, was by a 
Providence of God drowned.” 

The critic feels like multiplying words in or- 
der to seem to do justice to so great and so suc- 
cessful a labor as this. Yet it is enough to say 
that Mr. Austin is a worthy disciple of Savage, 
bettering (with ampler resources) his example, 
and evincing bis qualities of self-effacement and 
scrupulous accuracy—brushing aside foolish tra- 
dition in favor of evidence that cannot be gain- 
said. We have tested this Dictionary in ways 
which satisfy us that it may be relied upon; its 
mere typographical punctiliousness is highly 
praiseworthy. The compiler has supplied two 
and a half pages of additions and corrections, 
and time will surely reveal others that must 
be made; but, owing to circumstances peculiar to 
Rhode Island, it is doubtful if further research 
will so greatly alter the record here made up that 
this Dictionary will ever be superseded. Mr. 
Austin has at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that no one could have performed his task bet- 
ter, and that he has not postponed or suppressed 
a more competent undertaking of the same kind. 
His Dictionary is printed from type, the edition 
is limited, and it must soon be considerably en- 
hanced in value. 





Years of Experience; An Autobiographical Nar- 
rative. By Georgiana Bruce Kirby. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


THE old question, ‘‘ Have we a Bourbon among 
us?” could have been answered by the late au- 
thor of this autobiography in the affirmative, 
with reference to her own person. An irregular 
connection gave her Louis Joseph, Prince de 
Condé, for her great-grandfather, and her fami- 


ly history takes us through all phases of living, 


from the splendors of Chantilly to California | 


‘roughing it.” Miss Bruce, however, came into 
the world a middie-class Englishwoman, with the 
very smallest trace of French descent. 
plain-featured, with little wsthetic sensibility, 
early in revolt against the suppression of her 
sex in the household, against convention gene- 
rally, and against Calvinism. The account of 





and we doubt if any could have been kept except 
by some one with a sense of humor that would 
have prevented either his joining or his remain- 
ing with the association. We say this not wn- 
mindful of the author of ‘ The Potiphar Papers,’ 
who is commemorated by Mrs. Kirby for his de 
lidhtful singing and playful masquerading as 
Fanny Ellsler; or of our esteemed contempo 
rary, the editor of the Sun, gratefully remem- 
bered as a stimulating teacher of German at 
Brook Farm, unconscious of his latent capacity 
for comic journalism. Mrs Kirby's recollections 
are personal rather than systematic, and are viti 
ated by a feminine disregard of chronological 
particularity. She vindicates Margaret Fuller 
against Hawthorne in the best manner, by quot- 
ing letters from her which reveal ber kind and 
generous nature, She touches off Lloyd Fuller, 
Margaret's youngest brother, ‘‘a large-headed, 
loose-jointed lad of sixteen, with some down on 
his upper lip,” who did keep a diary, * princi 
pally, it would seem, for the purpose of letting 
others understand bis opinion of them, for he 
tore pages out, occasionally, and dropped them 
where those he had criticised severely would be 
likely to pick them up.” To the head of the com 
munity and “the master of moral philosophy,” 
sitting in the hall library, Miss Bruce was once 
moved to confide her satisfaction in her environ- 
ment ; 


“At first he did not hear me ; 
louder, leaning over the banisters : 

“< Bip. Ripley. Mr. Ripley, I am perfeetiy 
bappy.’ 

‘It had seemed to me abundantly worth while 
that be, who had been prominently instrumeytal 
in bringing this happiness about, should be aw 
prised of the fact. But he only glanced up with 
an absent expression, and said : 

“* Ah, indeed !° 

* And my high spirits received a sensible check 
I had not spoken at an opportune moment, nor 
could he immediately withdraw his attention 
from the book he was reading.” 


then | spoke 


Many other amusing passages would invite quo- 
tation did space permit. Under the Fourieriz> 
régime, ‘“‘the word went abroad that Brock 
Farm wanted skilled mechanics in place of tran- 
scendental enthusiasts, and they began to come, 


| The women were, as a rule, inferior to the men, 


| 


She was 


her home life, though sufficiently dreary, is in- | 


teresting for its distinctly British stamp, and 
forms an artistic contrast to the romance of her 
pedigree. 
cross the ocean for a career of her own, shifts the 
scene to the backwoods of Canada, where spiri- 
tual freedom and the charm of the novel land- 
scape put a new phase on existence ; and of this 
the cheerful reminiscence evokes corresponding 
feelings on the part of the reader. A greater 
metamorphosis was in store for the young teacher 
when she took service in the family of the Rev. 
Dr. Gannett of Boston, and was presently encou- 
raged by him to seek admission to Brook Farm. 
The chapters relating to this social experiment 
are much the most valuable in the book, yet are 
disappointing as a description of the every-day 
working of the commupity. It is extraordinary 
that, with so many men and women of fine lite- 
rary gifts among the founders and inmates of 
Brook Farm, not a single plain, unvarnished re- 
port has been written of what went on there, 
what tests of membership were applied, how la- 
bor and wages were apportioned, what the farm 
products were, the whole course of development 
into a Fourierite phalanx, and the final collapse. 
Not even a diary of this character has emerged, 


The independence which led her to | 





and with less executive ability than the late poet- 
ic dreamers. It was plain that there could be no 
congeniality between the new-comers and thase 
who had been so united under the first dispensd- 
tion. The charm was swiftly dispelled.” By and 
by, *‘ the mechanics who were to be the bone and 
sinew of the new order, bad raised the cry of ‘ de- 
mocracy, ‘aristocracy, in their most senseless 
acceptance, and had especially assailed Messrs. 
Ripiey and Dana.” The end was close at hand. 

No change could seem gieater than from Brook 
Farm to Sing Sing prison, where Miss Bruce »oxt 
sought occupation as an assistant matron with 
Mrs. Farnham and Mrs. Mary Ann Jobnson. 
This chapter offers a high degree of painful inte- 
rest, and is in every way profitable reading. Se- 
minary teaching in Illinois followed, and then 
plantation (white) school-teaching in Missouri, 
furnishing inside views of slavery; whence, by 
an easy transition, returning to the East, Miss 
Bruce became governess in the house of Robert 
Purvis of Philadelphia. Her final chapter is a 
bundle of anti-slavery reminiscences, in which 
we notice some confusion of dates and some im- 
probabilities, for which the lapse of time is re- 
sponsible. 

As this book doubtless went to press without 
Mrs. Kirby’s revision, we will not insist on the 
typographical errors in which it abounds. None 
is more remarkable than ‘‘ Jonesbery ” (p. 135) for 
Jones Very; though “ Francis Wright Darns- 
ment” (p. 278) for Frances Wright Darusmont 
ranks not far behind. 
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Studies in Musical History. By Louis 8. Davis. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1887. Pp. 164. 


ALTHOUGH occasionally somewhat dry and di- 
dactic, this brief collection of essays is well 
worth the attention of music-lovers, few of 
whom can read it without learning something 
new and interesting, and without a freshened 
enthusiasm for what is Lest in their art. The 
author is evidently an organist. ia the two 
chapters on his instrument, he points out many 
of the commonest faults of organists, one of which 
is the mania for improvising, notwithstandivg 
that there is a vast amount of available music 
by the greatest masters. ‘‘Suppose that any 
person of ordinary musical talent should call 
together an audience and improvise for their de- 
lectation on the piano, violin, or any other in- 
strument ; how long would it be tolerated? Yet 
in the performance of the most sacred office of 
music, this impertinence goes unchallenged.” In 
a paper on the Choral, Mr. Davis justly inveighs 
against the absurd titles, such as Uxbridge, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, etc., given to church hymns, 
and pleads for the introduction, in place of these 
vapid productions, of the meaty German cho- 
rales. A very few of these “‘have found their 
way into our hymnody, and the fact of the popu- 
larity of such hymns as Dundee and Old Hun- 
dred shows that the introduction of the whole 
Luther choral would be by the mass of the peo- 
ple welcomed and adopted.” ‘ In Germany chil- 
dren are taught to sing the choral just as they 
are taught to read and write. These hymns are 
the heritage of the people, and the school-chil- 
dren know them, not by some irrelevant, mean- 
ingless title, but by that one text which they 
were intended to interpret.” The ‘‘ Use and In- 
fluence of Belis ’ is the title of a long chapter in 
which Mr. Davis, among other things, remarks 
on the influence bells have bad on architecture. 
It is to them that churches owe their towers, 
which were originally built in order that the 
summoning tones might be heard at a greater 
distance, and less harshly near by. Many are 
the ecclesiastic and domestic associations con- 
nected with bells, and yet the bell has had its 
day, as Mr. Davis admits. The watch and the 
newspaper have taken its place as an enunciator 
of time and of events, and the complaints of in- 
valids and others that bells are a nuisance have 
not remained unheeded. 

Among the other essays in this volume those on 
‘Color and Thought in Music,” ‘‘ Teachers and 
Taught,” and ‘‘The Modern Song” are the most 
readable. The first named contains an excellent 
page on the influence which association has in 
determining our musical likings. ‘‘A Scotch- 
man once said to me that he would rather hear 
the bagpipes than any other instrument. I 
thought it bad, not to say execrable, taste. On 
me it produced only the effect of sensation, but 
on him that of beloved association.” The follow- 
ing is also worth quoting: ‘‘Men want exact 
thinkers nowadays in music asin philosophy. We 
don’t want love-songs tacked on to psalm tunes, 
nor sacred texts found in the company of Moody 
and Sankey.” 





Les Solutions Démocratiques de la Question des 
Impots, Par Léon Say. 2 vols. Paris. 1886. 
M. Say has, in his latest work, produced a study 
which ought to be in the hands of every thinking 
workingman. The demagogues (and they are 
not all politicians, for some who profess to teach 
political economy are strongly tinged with the 
true demagogic spirit) flatter the laborer that, by a 
sudden revolution, the social structure may be 
changed so as to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween capital and labor, to make the laborer 
other than he is, and independent of his daily 
toil. We have been surfeited with treatises on 





the labor question, ranging from those which tell 
the workingman to stay where be is and accept 
his destiny, to those which coddle him and 
flatter him with the hope that all may be his, did 
he only act. It is pleasant to light upon such a 
study as that of M. Say, for it holds out no ready: 
made scheme of universal happiness; it takes 
men as they are. Moreover, it carries the war 
into the camp of the discontents, and, taking up 
the claini of the enemy, subjects it to analysis 
and criticism, showing that both practice and 
theory prove that the means are inadequate to 
the proposed objects, and are even ruinous and 
destructive to those who resort to them. This is 
the true function of the economist; and for this 
task M. Say is peculiarly fitted, by an inherited 
aptitude, by careful study, and by a wide practi- 
cal experience as a banker and a man of affairs. 
To these qualities he adds a clear and concise 
style, contrasting strongly with the involved 
paragraphs of the dreamer who seems hardly 
conscious himself of what he desires. 

Taxation forms a convenient iastrument for 
working injustice under the pretence of effecting 
a public benefit, and it is as weapons of offence 
that some of the earliest forms of taxation meet 
the student, and especially in the customs, where 
the idea of discriminating between native and 
foreigner has always availed. It is a like abuse 
of the tax function to levy taxes upon one class 
of the community for the benefit of another, or 
to tax one class and exempt arbitrarily another. 
Though the tariff may again be cited, that is not 
a democratic instrument, and it is not the tax 
which is urged by ‘‘democracy "—by which M. 
Say means the workingmen. Their end, they 
believe, can be better atteined by a graduated 
income tax, and this is proposed in the platforms 
of the “labor party” in the United States as 
well as in France. 

The idea of a graduated tax, based upon a divi- 
sion of the population into classes, is an old 
one, and the crude attempts to frame a capi- 
tation tax graduated according to the rank of 
the taxable, show how naturally the conception 
of such a tax arises. It is hardly necessary to 
say that such a tax, no matter how minutely ap- 
portioned, is one of the most arbitrary and un- 
equal that can be laid, and it was not long before 
it was discarded. While this idea of graduating 
taxes is of ancient date, it was intended to work 
justice by equalizing burdens; to make it an in- 
strument of injustice is a refinement of modern 
times which has arisen in a not unnatural man- 
ner, and nowhere more logically than in France. 
For centuries there was a struggle against per- 
sonal taxes and in favor of taxes on real proper- 
ty. The system of personal taxes lent itself with 
peculiar readiness to inequality, and, when sub- 
ject to the capricious rapacity of a king, the greed 
and interest of a farmer of taxes, or even the 
general laws of the land controlled by certain 
classes of the community, the inequality became 
still greater. So that, at the time of the French 
Revolution, it would be scarcely an exaggeration 
to assert that in no two provinces of the kingdom 
were taxes assessed and collected in the same 
manner, hardly two persons in the land paid 
taxes according to the same rule. Property count- 
ed for nothing as a basis of assessment—the indi- 
vidual was all; and a glance at Taine’s ‘ Ancien 
Régime’ will show to what an extent personal 
taxes were engines of oppression. The very name 
taille or corvée awakens no thoughts unattended 
by conceptions of dire tyranny. 

To abolish this inequality and substitute for it 
equality was the aim of the democracy which 
grew out of the Revolution; and in furthering 
their views they had the support of the econo- 
mists of that day, to whom the system of personal 
taxation was no less obnoxious, both in theory 
and in practice, than it was to the people. ‘The 





details of what was accomplished nged nof be 
recounted ; in the end a double tax on invome 
resulted. The capitation tax, by being divided 
and subdivided according to rank or profession, 
becomes in reality a tax on income, like the class- 
tax of Germany, while the principles of a land 
tax are extended to personal property; and, from 
taxing the property or capital, it is but one step 
to taxing the income derived from tha. property 
or capital. 

Later it is seen that the progress of reform di- 
vorces it from justice. Instead of continuing to 
seek to equalize burdens and sacrifices by apply- 
ing the principles laid down by political econo- 
my, the new democracy turned against their 
former oppressors —the rich and privileged—and, 
by the very instrument which, if properly con- 
trolled, would produce a new and just tax sys- 
tem, they sought and still seek to pull down capi- 
tal, which they still regard as their oppressor. 
Whether persons or property are to be taxed, in- 
come or capital, the idea is the same—to impose 
a heavier burden upon the rich, or rather upon 
the capitalist, than a true adjustment of sacri- 
fices would demand. In other words, taxation is 
to become an instrument for effecting a new dis- 
tribution of wealth, for transferring wealth from 
those who have to those who have not. 

It is through the machinery of a graduated in- 
come tax that this new system is to be made ef- 
fective. But how is the tax to be assessed? To 
judge by outward appearances is most unsatis- 
factory, though the French edopted at one time 
the rents of buildings as a gauge of the occu- 
pants’ income. Proportionality would seem to 
be the only safe rule: double or treble the in- 
come, double or treble the tax. This is not the 
rule that has been adopted, for, after a few stages, 
it becomes unendurable, practically amounting to 
confiscation. To obviate this difficulty, the sup- 
porters of the system frame a scale, say one per 
cent. on incomes less than $2,000, two per cent. 
on incomes from $2,000 to $5,000—a scale which 
is not only purely arbitrary, but results in re- 
storing that personal taxation which prevailed in 
the last century. Where the scale is high, it is 
destructive to capital, and where it is low it is 
unproductive of revenue. In any case there is 
danger of tapping the stream which supplies 
trade and industry with the aliment they require, 
and on which national progress depends. Wher- 
ever it has been tried (and M. Say examines in 
detail the systems of taxing income in England, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy), it has 
failed of its purpose, and has introduced an ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and almost of oppression, 
which has proved noxious to tke best interests 
of the community. Nor should the efforts to tax 
incomes made in the United States during the 
last war be omitted, though M. Say takes no no- 
tice of them. The short experience at that time 
proved how impossible it was to assess and col- 
lect an income tax under the Federal Govern- 
ment, even when the idea of graduation had 
been applied ; and certainly no State could at- 
tempt a like measure without doing violence to 
its economic welfare. 

The zeal of Proudhon in behalf of the working- 
man can hardly be questioned, yet no one could 
be more intensely prejudiced against the gradu- 
ated income tax. At the other extreme stands 
Mill, who denounced such a tax as graduated 
robbery. In the light of such severe condemna- 
tion by labor reformers and orthodox economists, 
and inthe face of a full experience which has 
not shown brilliant results when confined within 
safe bounds, it were madness to advocate ao dan- 
gerous a remedy, and one so capable of being 
abused. Dangerous it would be, for what situ- 
ation could be more replete with danger than one 
in which taxes are collected from one part of the 
community to be expended by another ? 
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Nearly fifty years ago M. Thiers sought to 
check Socialism by showing how impracticable 
and mischievous were the schemes advanced by 
Socialists. M. Say’s treatise should be placed 
with Thiers’s ‘La Propriété,’ for it has the same 
object in view, and is even more timely and prac- 


tical. 





The Aztecs, their History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms. From the French of Lucien Biart. Au- 
thorized translation by J. L. Garner. 1 Vol. 
8vo, pages 342. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1887. 


Tus book contains nothing new, and yet, de- 
spite this most damaging fact, it will be found to 
have a certain use in so far as it gives us the his- 
tory of these people as it is usually told, together 
with an account of their civil and reiigious polity 
and their manners and customs, in a more com- 
pact and convenient form than we remember to 
have met with elsewhere. 

Brief as this criticism may be, it is all that the 
work calls for, and we should feel justified in dis- 
missing it without further notice, were it not 
that, in view of the modern method of investiga- 
tion, the plan which our author has followed of 
repeating the acceunts of the early writers with- 
out a word of explanation or a note of warning 
(except, perhaps, in one instance), seems to 
invite comment. And here it may be well to 
premise that we do not propose to concern our- 
selves with the story of the wanderings of these 
people before they finally settled down in the 
valley of Mexico, nor do we intend to question 
the accuracy of the account here given of the 
career of conquest which they are said to have 
subsequently followed, and which resulted in 
placing them at the head of the confederacy that 
opposed the advance of Cortes, All that we are 
told on these points may or may not be true; but 
as it can be neither proved nor disproved, it may 
be passed over with the simple remark that it is 
not more impossible or improbable than are 
many of the stories connected with the early his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, which we were once 
taught to regard as fact, but which are now 
looked upon as fable. 

What, however, we do object to, is the falseidea 
which a perusal of these early records must in- 
evitably give of the social and political condition 
of the ancient Mexicans, unless they are accom- 
panied by afriendly word of caution as tothe prop- 
er mode of interpreting them. Formerly no such 
warning was ever given or deemed necessary. We 
accepted the accounts as they came down to uslit- 
erally, just as is often done to-day, and hence the 
prevasence of the extravagant ideas as to the 
high typeof civilization of which these people are 
assumed to have been the exemplars. For this 
mistake on our part, the old chroniclers are not 
wholly responsible. They have not, as a rule, 
been guilty of any intentional misstatements, 
neither have they indulged in any very great 
amount of exaggeration, save when it be- 
came necessary to magnify the courage and 
achievements of the Spanish conquerors; but it 
is we who, failing to make due allowance for the 
circumstances under which they wrote, have 
persistently misunderstood them. Thus, for in- 
stance, when one of these old worthies, making 
use of the only terminology with which he was 
acquainted, describes an Indian pueblo and its 
inhabitants in terms that were suited to the 
Court of Madrid and the Church of Rome, but 
which were totally out of place in the connection 
in which they were used, we do not interpret 
them by what we know of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Indians who were here when the 
Europeans first arrived, as indeed we ought to 
do; but we endeavor to read them by the light of 
the civilization that prevailed in the Spanish 











peninsula at the time of the conquest, and this 
of course, leads us into error. Fortunately’ 
however, all this is now in process of change. The 
comparative method of study, now so generally 
employed in investigating questions of this cha- 
racter, has been used by writers like Morgan 
and Bandelier with brilliant results; and, thanks 
to their efforts, we are gradually arriving at a 
correct appreciation of the position which the 
Aztecs, or, as we prefer to call them, the ancient 
Mexicans, had reached in the scale of develop- 
ment, 

Under this mode of treatment, Montezuma, 
“*the King,” disappears, and in his place we have 
asimple war chief, such as might have been 
found among the Creeks, the Iroquois, or 
any other of our ‘‘ military democracies.” Rude 
communal houses of mud and stone are no longer 
described as “palaces” with marble columns, 
etc., and we have ceased to speak of a medicine 
lodge on top of a mound as a “‘ temple.” So, too, 
we have come to recognize the fact that irdus- 
tries and institutions which were once thought to 
be characteristic of the Mexicans, and upon 
which their claim to a higher civilization was 
based, were not unknown to the Indians east of 
the Mississippi and south of the great lakes. A 
counterpart, for example, to the Mexican mer- 
chant might have been found in the Huron ped- 
dler who travelled hundreds of miles in search of 
a purchaser for his wares. The famous feather 
dresses which so captivated the fancy of the 
Spanish chroniclers did not, probably, differ 
from the “ match coats” that were in such gene- 
‘ral use among our own Indians, except in the 
brilliant plumage of the birds from which they 
were made; and a “ public treasure,” or general 
purse, made up by voluntary contributions, or by 
tribute from conquered tribes, and devoted to the 
exercise of tribal hospitality and to defraying 
what may be justly termed public expenditures, 
was common to the Iroquois, the Creeks, and the 
Florida tribes as well as to the Mexicans. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this branch of 
the subject further, though it would be an easy 
matter to swell the list ef these resemblances to 
an indefinite extent. Enough, however, has been 
said to show the method of investigation that is 
now generally adopted, and to foreshadow the 
conclusion towards which the researches on this 
point now tend. Indeed, we might even go fur- 
ther, and venture the assertion that among the 
aborigines of America there prevailed at this 
time but one phase of development from Canada 
to Panama. Differences, no doubt, there were 
among the numerous tribes that held this region, 
in their domestic arts, their customs, and, possi- 
bly, in their forms of worship: but these are be- 
lieved to be differences of degree and not of kind, 
and they consequently do not imply a difference 
in the civilization of the peoples among whom 
they were found. Probably there exist to-day, 
and within thiscity, greater differences, and more 
of them, than could have been found, at the date 
of the Spanish conquest, in the whole of the two 
Americas from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego. 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS.—L 
THE ninth exhibition of the Society of Ameri 
can Artists, now open at the Yandell Gallery at 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, is the best 
the Society has yet held. It 1s not a large exhi 
bition, containing but 148 numbers in all, but by 
reason of the high average of the work, and the. 
excellent arrangement of the pictures on the 
walls, it ranks far above any other exhibition of 
native art of the present year, The small number of 
contributions from Europe is remarkable. Aft 
other exhibitions of the Society Mr, Sargent, or 
Mr. Dannat, or Mr. Whistler, Mr. Donoho, or 
Mr. Harrison, among the members of the So- ~ 
ciety, have sent pictures of note, and other paint 
ers in the foreign colony have forwarded a fair 
proportion. This year we find only Mr. Davis's 
two landscapes, Mr, Melchers’s small genre, Mr 
Metcalf’s and Mr. Hitchbcock’s and Mr. Stark's 
three pictures, or six in all. A pastel head 
by M. Rajon is to be added to these, and , 
the rest is home work. As to originality, 
there are very few conventional canvases, Mr, 
Metcalf's “ Goose Girl,” No. 9, an excellent out- 
door study of a peasant girl at Grez, with the 
Grez willows and the familiar River Loing as a 
setting, is one, however; being exactly like a 
dozen other pictures painted at Grez by other ar- 
tists, and painted with the eyes of others. Mr. 
Beckwith’s portrait, No. 6, and Mr. Rice’s por- 
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trait, No. 110, may be likewise criticised for 
a leaning to the methods of Carohis Du- 
ran. Mr. Blum’'s ** Venetian Palaces,” No, 13, 


is not without resemblance to the work of Rico; 
Mr. Chase's portrait, No, 30, shows slightly the 
influence of Whistler; and in Mr, Cox’s large de- 
coration, No. 37, there is a suspicion of uncon- 
scious imitation of some of the work of the 
Venetians. It is hypercritical, perhaps, to 
pick out these few instances for remark, 
for they are unoriginal to a degree only. 
In general, as we have said, originality is the 
stamp of this exhibition, and is all the more 
striking in that it is so diversified. It is as no- 
ticeable in the landscape as in the figure work 
also. 

To begin with the latter, could there be a 
more personal piece of painting than the ‘ Por 
trait,” No. 16, by Robert B. Brandegee? It 
is an admirable head, exactly yet freely 
drawn, broadly painted, without a suggestion 
of endeavor to be flippantly clever. It is natural, 
honest, and real. It has some defects, it is true, 
such asa slight muddiness of color in the shadows, 
and a lack of simplicity in the modelling of the 
chin; but these are lost sight of in looking at the 
head asa whole. It is free from affectation, and 
has a completeness about it that makes of 
this painting of the simplest of subjects a 
real work of art. The “Portrait of Mrs. 
H.,” No, 28, by William M. Chase, exhibits 
some of the best qualities of good painting. 
The full-length figure of a lady in walking 
costume is real and life-like ; in the painting of 





it, all things of moment are properly insisted 
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on, without undue attention to detail. It is one 
of the eminently original works in the exhibition, 
though it may not be essentially different in 
treatment from other portraits by the same 
artist, who must now be conceded a posi- 
tion by himself. He has a style of his own 
and is strong enough to have followers. His 
‘Portrait of My Sister,” No. 32, is charming. 
The naive, girlish pose of the figure is thoroughly 
in character, and there is a delicacy of observa- 
tion in the painting of the various parts of the 
white dress productive of the keenest sort of 
pleasure. The head is well modelled and fresh 
in color, and the figure again, as in the other 
painting, is well drawn. These two portraits are 
enough in themselves to give Mr. Chase a domi- 
nant place in the exhibition, but we find in 
‘* Portrait,” No. 31, a small half-length of aseated 
figure of a lady, another delightful little bit of 
color and the most skilful sort of painting; in 
‘** Landscape,” No. 29—a simple motive of lend 
and sky—a delicate note of color; and in 
‘*Prospect Park, Brooklyn,” No. 32, one of 
the most refreshing and trutbful little transcripts 
of nature, smiling in the sunshine and full of 
light and air, that it would be possible to im- 
agine. It is only at the Society of American Ar- 
tists that we are accustomed to see Mr. Chase’s 
work exhibited, and he has never been seen to 
better advantage than be is this year. 

Edmond C. Tarbell, a new name in New York 
exhibitions,makes an unequivocal success with his 
‘** Portrait of Miss S.,” No. 121. This young lady, 
in her well-fitting gown of black silk, standing by 
a small table with a wrap of silk and fur at her 
feet behind her, is of a type such as it is not easy 
to paint successfully. The face is subtle; it is 
not simply pretty, nor is it of the strikingly 
handsome style, more common in women of 
maturer age than this young lady. It is 
refined and delicate, sweet in expression 
and rather negative in character—something 
very American, and yet without the distin- 
guishing marks of race, as we find them in the 
women of Europe. Now Mr. Tarbell has made 
of this portrait a picture that is good in every 
way. From the technical point of view it is 
simply and directly painted; the figure 
is well placed on the canvas and is well 
drawn. It is agreeable, almost handsome in 
color, From the point of view of the general 
observer, it is a beautiful picture of a refined 
and gently bred young lady. There is scarce a 
fault to find with the painting, it is so even 
throughout. If it does not possess the person- 
ality of the work of Mr. Chase or Mr. Brandegee 
or Mr. Dewing, it has a charm of its own to dis- 
tinguish it. This portrait must be classed well 
up among the best things in the gallery. Dennis 
M. Bunker, in “ Portrait,” No. 21, has painted a 
life-size sitting female figure which is as re- 
markable for positiveness of type as Mr. 
Tarbell’s is for the absence of it. The head 
is intellectual, and the face seems to be 
that of a person of strength of mind and 
foree of character. There is an air of gravity in 





the simple black costume in which the figure is 
clad, in the plain arrangement of the hair and the 
absence of ruffles or ruches about the neck or 
wrists. The background to this sober figure is a 
simple mass of gray, as severe and unadorned as 
the figure itself. Itis pleasant to find an artist 
laying out for himself such a serious study, and 
Mr. Bunker has in the main been successful in his 
treatment of it. Itis somewhat hard and edgy 
in parts, like some of Mr. Thayer’s work—notably 
in the turn of the side of the face, which does not 
round off into the background, but has a papery, 
flat look. The black of the dress is of a handsome 
tone. Most remarkable, however, is the impor- 
tant element of drawing. 

A small half-length figure of a lady in evening 
dress of black, with the head seen in profile, 
‘** Portrait,” No. 49, by T. W. Dewing, is of a 
sort only to be found at the exhibitions of this 
Society. That such a delicate bit of refined 
drawing and color would hold its own in another 
exhibition, among whatever gaudy landscapes or 
carmine-cheeked milkmaids it might chance to be 
placed, no one can doubt; but here, surrounded 
by congenial company, on a wall adapted to an 
art exhibition, it may be properly seen, and, 
thus seen, cannot fail to be appreciated. It is 
one of the gems of the exhibition. 

Such a collection of portraits as these half 
dozen we have been discussing is enough of itself 
to place the exhibiticn on a high level. But there 
are other portraits here which invite notice: 
“ Portrait of a Young Lady,” No. 72, by Miss W. 
D. Hawley, is an excellent little head, well drawn 
and simply modelled. ‘‘ Portrait of a Child,” No. 
35, by Kenyon Cox, a small profile head of a lit- 
tle girl, though almost devoid of color, is refined 
in treatment, and is a clever piece of drawing. 
“ Portrait of Mrs. R. W. G.,” No. 60, by Wy- 
att Eaton, a half-length picture of a lady, 
is remarkable for some excellent qualities of 
color, notably in the hands, and for an air of 
repose and dignity in the subject. “ Portrait 
of Mrs. J.,” No. 96, by Wilson de Meza, an out- 
door study, possesses considerable truth of ob- 
servation; the head especially being successfully 
modelled, with the subtle gradations produced by 
the diffused light of the open air. ‘‘ Portrait of 
Miss Phoebe Russell,” No. 110, by W. M. J. Rice, 
a life-size, full-length figure in Florentine cos- 
tume, though somewhat empty and loose in 
construction, is broadly painted and good 
in general effect. * Portrait,” No. 62, 
and “Portrait,” No. 63, by Miss Rosina 
Emmett, and ‘ Portrait,” No 147, by Irving R. 
Wiles, have serious qualities, and are creditable 
productions even when judged by the high 
standard which prevails about them. ‘“ Por- 
trait of a Child,” No. 6, by J. Carroll Beckwith, 
is as cleverly painted as usual, but it is not of 
this artist’s best. Directly and accurately drawn, 
it is inharmonious in color. ‘‘Portrait Head,” No. 
51, and ** Portrait of Lady and Dog,” No, 53, by 
Thomas Eakins, are curious specimens of the 
work of aman of reputation whose presence here 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that 





traditions have some weight in the Society as 
well as in less ve bodies of artists. 
In sculpture, “ Portrait Bust,” No. 71, by J. 8. 
Hartley, well modelled and strong in character; 
** Bust of J. Carroll Beckwith,” No, 17, by George 
T. Brewster, which is fleshy in modelling and 
life-like, though not over just as a likeness; 
“Portrait of a Lady,” No. 61, a bust in plaster 
by F. Edwin Elwell, a refined and simply treat- 
ed head of a young woman; and “ Portrait of a 
Lady, Bust in Bronze,’ No. 139, by Olin L. War- 
ner, must be noted in the long list of portrait 
work in the exhibition. It is in portraits more 
than in any other sort of work that the greatest 
progress seems to have been made since last year. 
Of the landscapes we shall have to speak at an- 
other time. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox, in “ Painting and Poetry,” 
No, 37, has carried out a happy idea of painting, 
in the form of a decoration with life-size figures, 
the admirable design for the dedication to his 
well-known illustrations of the ‘ Blessed Damo- 
zel.’ It is not greatly to his discredit that 
he has been only partially successful. The paint- 
ing of the nude figure whick personifies the 
Art of Painting seems to be perfunctory 
and without truth of form. The legs and 
feet are by no means well drawn. The head, 
which, in his small drawing, was excellent 
in character, amounting almost to a creation of 
anew type,is here ordinary and coarse. The 
best part of this figure is the torso, in which there 
is really good painting of the nude. Much bet- 
ter in ensemble is the draped figure of Poetry. 
This large canvas, in spite of faults of detail, is 
in general exceedingly effective. It is agreeable 
in tone and finely composed. 

* Woman and Swan,” No, 123, by Abbot H. 
Thayer, is, we take it, but another title for 
** Leda,” long a favorite subject with paint- 
ers: there is such a delightful chance to con- 
trast the flesh tones with the dull white mass of 
the swan’s featbered body, such a rare opportu- 
nity to paint a woman’s hand nestling caressingly 
on the bird’s white plumage, such graceful lines 
to be found in the curve of his neck and in the 
recumbent figure of the woman. Mr, Thayer's 


picture is an unequal performance. On the 
one hand, the woman’s right thigh and 
knee, with the muddy brownish fiesh 


color and hot brown patches of paint to rep- 
resent shadows, are most disegreable; on the 
other, her neck and bosom are luminous and 
beautiful in color and delicate in modelling. 
The well-poised head is well drawn and simply 
painted, but it is outlined with an ugly stripe 
around the edges which cuts it out as sharply as 
if it were made of paper. This is a picture with 
excellent qualities and striking faults. Mr. 
Thayer’s work is becoming more and more man- 
nered. It is a long step downward from the 
** Portrait of a Lady with the Horse,” the ad- 
mirable picture shown by him in one of the 
Society’s first exhibitions, to the ‘‘ Woman and 
Swan”; yet if he were a new-comer, the ‘“‘ Woman 
and Swan ” would make him distinguished. 





JUST READY: 
MISS BAYLES’ ROMANCE. An 


English novel with an American heroine. 
Leisure Hour Series, $1.00; Leisure Moment 
Series, 30 cents. 


TWO OLD ENGLISH NOVELS ; 
THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By 


Thomas Brooke (2 vols,). Leisure>Moment Se- 
ries, 60 cents. 
THE EPICUREAN. By Thomas 


Moore, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00; Leisure 
Moment Series, 25 cents, 





HENRY HOLT & CO., New_York, 





BRENTANO BROTHERS, 


5 Union Square, New York. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, NEWS- 
DEALERS, MUSIC DEALERS AND IMPORTERS. 


English, ph German, Spanish, and Italian Books, 
the latest novelties, but a complete 


inclu not oni 

stock of et ways = , nd for ca 

Full line of foreign es and papers. Any book fur- 
nished, no matter where published 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 


ae Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


rter of Foreign Books, _—~ for the l 
Pu lishers, Tauchnitz’s Brit 


and Latin Classics, Ca 
8 on hand, and new books re- | 


A toy ‘alw 
celv psig as soon as iss 
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FORTY-SIXTH YEAR 
DIAMONDHAMS. 


We beg jo eee our poteonn a and ead ith Coot provisions 
nerally we are now ng Rooms, 
Which enable us to furnis on bright and fresh from 
| smoke-houses to those desiring them in or monthly 
t the year. While we are able to prepare 
| meats during they ear, our chief curingof Hams, 
fast Bacon, and oulders = be in the 
| shall have ele ose in former years, of win 
ed meats to ae for 


4 L- f -- foreign 4 for well dri 


S. DAVIS, [R. & CO., Gaciunall, O. 
‘How to Cook Diamond Hams” 


‘ATALOG NO, 22; BEING ‘ODDS 
and ends” from _ the “Literary Junk Shop” of A. 8. 
34 Park Row, N. Y., now ready. 
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